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OATINE TOILET SOAP 


— 40,000 Tablets to be Distributed FREE : 


CATINE SOAP represents the acme of perfection in Toilet Soaps, being made from 
the very finest of materials and scientifically compounded. ; 
r It contains the healing and cleansing properties of the Oat, besides the crushed husks which 
are usually used in the manufacture of Oatmeal Soaps. Everyone knows that Oatmeal is good for 
the skin, and when it is combined with the other fine ingredients of which this soap is made it has - 
--no equal for healing and cleansing. It makes a nice, soft, creamy lather, which leaves the skin 
soft and velvety. ; 

It is not expensive, as it lasts a considerable time, and is sold in 1/- and 3d. Tablets, the 
smaller size being known as’ Visitors’ Tablets.. It is daintily packed in cartons and boxes. § 
convinced are we that the merits of Oatine Toilet Goap will ensure its universal” 
adoption that we have detvided, for a limited period, to distribute _ FREE ALSO Take advantage of this offer by: 
absolutely. free, to the first 10,000: peaple taking, advantage of our sul nae filling up the Coupon belew. . 
offer, foll-size Visitors’ Tablet hts delightfal Soap, tegethe: FMS TORET - CASE OUPON 
with a dainty toilet case containing samples of eight thee atine _f : a P 
Preparations, which are equally delightful and useful. All you have P STAN lp er ousnk 
to do is to send the.attached Coupon, together with 3d. in stamps ‘ 1 Siok vend ioe se iti E < 
(halfpenny stamps Parl to pay. the cost of postage and Le ot Ghia a ips at eckint, “Beauty Hints,” and 
packing, and you will receive by return of post a parcel containing Coe | Es a FREE Tablet of OATINE SOAP. ‘ 
~a full-size tablet of this delightful Soap, together with a copy of our ! 
booklet, “ Beauty Hints,” and samples of the followin Preparations, pe Ce 
all packed in a ainty box, as illustrated—Oatine ream, Oatine NS . AAATEBS. , ....0. 00 200 cud concee ses see serene ros ens eovane son conte 
‘Balm, Oatine Face Powder, Oatine Soap, Oatine Talcum sccmisigssbduastisbuas’eas Colaba eeutemsaerssayeree ote 
Powder, Oatine Tooth Paste, Oatine.Soap in Tubes, and Kylets. I enclose Sd. in stampe for packing and 


THE OATINE CO., 189 Denman Street, LONDON, S.E. @ postage (halfpenny stamps preferred) 
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~ Patronized by H.M, the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
* THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 27/1/1910. On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRECT FROM OUE LOOMS to 
Real Seamices 


mee one of our Prudential 


Sas-- 


- ORDINABR¥-SIZED ROOM. 
will be sent out as Sample 


se Ci 
Se Ai j 4 

: pene ol es oy thus showing the indentical quality 
aril: . = 4 = ie ‘ we supply in all sizes. They are made 
f 2 of material ‘equal to wool, and beiug a 

speciality of our own, can ouly 

be obtained direct from our 

looms, thus saving the pur- 


chaser all middle profit 
OVER 400,000 
THE 


‘estimopials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! 

Pie i ts as 2 GIVEN AWAY! 
Kimbolton Bost gm, Witl Carpet we shall topccal ¥ 

r Kodegrn ith every Carpet we sha EL 
,} Gotonel Sir we Seton writes: “Taha! GIVE AWAY a very handsome Rug to match. 
your Brusselette Carpets, ‘one i2ft. by aft. or we will send Two Carpets and TWO RUGS 
at 12 , nd one 10)ft. Iatt.at u 6. some for Illustrated Bargains, Catalogues 

2 veal oO some Ci Yar) 64 
STOCKHOLM. onan ar ee ved very red pare of Carpets, ete., post free. 


F. HODGSON &.SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers, Importersa,and Merghants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 
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are inserted under thus heading at the rate of 26. per tine of T words or part thereot 

Every Adverticoment must be prepaid. All communications should be addrgased to tin 

Advertisement Manager, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, Londen, W.0. Adver- 
tleements must be received by Tuseday morning for the following week's teaue. - 


taught by post. — Send 
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AEROS EEE Nah any colour, I/l dozen; 
hair dye, instantaneous 


ren! German vasore, til; t free,—J. le, 
if iebeeum Street, London si 
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and instructive remarks to yi a 
middle aged "men on “How to Preserve Seren 
Create treater e ana Inqrense 


YOU can earn }/- an hour.—Fu!) particulars of | ¥ 
employment, apply K., & Alderszate Street, London. nervcos weenness should pend fos iNustratedcircular 


MY TABLETS CURE RHEUMATISM, 
14, 26, post tfree.— Eames, 290 Upper St., London, N, 


doing ro, Sit: Sud “Speeches for al! Occasions," by | 1! Back Piccudilly, Mancheste- 
book Post tres 


: ing 
LADIBS should eend stamp for sample of find tt it in_* Pou! 
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ghost pleted - 


vonage wrap ud all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty com laints ; also articelariy 
Saontoa for bedathe and tacthadhé. es ee . ; 


onan Vaseline’ has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
may, and at @moment’s notice. Put up only in collapsible tu’ 
0, not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sent post free to any address upon receipt of a 


mS 


valaable 
in’ prevent 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEETH. 
igel; te the a reeering poor 
ecr 
a eg eer he 3.B. 
remedies 
“Herbalist,” 95 


InCcCOMB rae on wish to avoid trouble 
To waax Bi — Nervous and | and expense, buy “A Hand. Tax 
Nigour. "Vari Payers.” acted 

full particulars, in- 


5 , when travelling do not omit Southa)l’s 
ie — Novelists, story -writers, ‘Towels. ets only 24in. long. Price 
who require their manusoripts | 14. conse .,and 2d. Bol i Chemists, Drapers, &c. 
t- tcard for terme to 
jammersmith, London, 


for long stories. 


i. MONTHLY wonderfully successful Herbal 
ail Treatment. Bookiet free. — Walker, 
erbalist, 21 Pezmsylvania, Bzeter. 


and harmiess, in all by a i aes 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETER BOUGHT; 
cal} or 26 post; full ¢alue per zecurn, or ees 


— __ HE. hoon. IIR. om 


Orn: How Lost; How R ned. —Ro:s, Olive Road, Margate. 


fe getens smite 


envelo; Madame Marion, Robertson 
. rere Ean burs ‘ 


of 4 penny “tam 
ime Dispensary, B: 


Vv. agicogzts. .—Every man suffer! 
ari C ita accompanying debi! 


, post free, two stam: pe —E. B. N 
se& © Chancery Lane, London, 


to BLUSHING OURED. — Doctor's 
recipe 1/- order. Teas Soe Stevens pars on 


A. just. they want. 
A w Gower Publisber, 17 Hennetta 


POULTRY EKBEPING.—Those who would 
tikes full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
of poultry for both f; and ow i prc fit may 


Bat free, from A. FP. Sowter, Pub isher, 17 
i maltuies Herb and Drug Stores (only | Street, London, W.C. 
Electric Parade, 


Holloway, London. 
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can Calculations of Charactef, Remni Rf: ae, Bxper! OTER wo ‘There's 
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Send birth date and 1. some Write now fed free guide.— Gochrane’s 
arehouse. 17 Viet 


‘CAPSICUM 
VASELINE’ 


Will not blister the most delicate skin. . 


Waseline’ is the scientific and modern external counter irritant. Ite application 
nd best home remedy for all pains and colds in the chest, throat, and lun 


Gaagrecable features. In the tube it is eae A and may be applied easily, 
8, L/-, 


‘VASELINE’ 
HAIR TONIC 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. | 


HAIB is as much a duty on the part of those who would keep in 

sécal health as the care of other parts of the body. By constant exposure the 
le to disease. It is attacked by germs, which, if not removed, impair and even 

roots, and prevent the growth of the hair. * ’VASELINE’” Hair Tonic is an 

ef such disease, besides being A Natural Hair Fertiliser and Growth 

, delicately perfumed, for preserving and restoring the strength, vitality, and beauty of the 


It will prevent dandruff and keep the scalp clean, sweet, and healthful. 


Try a Bottle. 1/-, 2/-, @ 3/- 


Mtamable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post frec, to any address in the United 
‘+ of Postal Order for 1/-, 2/.. or 3). , or Stamps, 


let of all” " Pre ost free. 
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Ev ‘one is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 
ely for Pic at 


NOW ON SALE. 


LADY 
JENNIFER 


John Strange Winter. 
(Author of  Bootles’ Baby.) 


Sold by all booksellers, price 6d. ; 
or 8d. post free from C. ARTHUR 


pbomalitasisctchnini 
17. Henrietta WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Street, ndon, WC. 
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Urs. Stafford ee 
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ve this safe and + 
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Please Mentioa 
“ Pearson’s Weekly ” 


we deee:, Lee 


to include the best brand of cocoa: i.e, Fry's PURE CONCENTRATED. 

None is Ein 2 or recommended more highly. By special processes 
employed. in the manufacture of this cocoa, a pure extract is obtained 
from the cocoa bean minus its superfluous fat. The weakest digestion 
can then assimilate it. In the case of more robust peraons, wrony 
eating or drinking agitates the digestive organs; Fry’g Puri 
CONCENTRATED Cocoa soothes them. For an overworked stomach 
try a cup with a dry biscuit. 


‘ 


“The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 


—Gug's Hospital Gazei! 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


“The Best in the Shop.” 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Othe: 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, ‘HLR.H. 


’ PRINCE OF WALES, AND TO OTHER ROYAL HOUSES OF EURO! 


WEEK eENr; 


BEST and PUREST 


ALE IN GT BRITAIN 


a HEADACHE conc 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


creeks ei 


Remember when Ordering Table Supplies 
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_-OTO INTERESTG.. * 
To ELEVATE; To AMUSE.. 


“© 


TRANSMISSION at 
Boox Bares. 


No. 1019. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, 1910. 


Emreeepd at 


Statioxgas’ Haut, One Penny. 


PRIZE MONEY UP AGAIN 


This Week’s Awards: 


£217 16s. 6d. 


TOTAL PRIZE-MONEY : 


£4,142 S.. 10a. 


‘A SPLENDID ELECTION COUPLETS CONTEST ANNOUNCED BELOW. 


PPOOOPS POPS OOS SOOO POS O OOOH OOOO SOSOO: 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 
In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited 
to complete the Couptc: oy sitpply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
tous under the conditions below. 


or 


900000000006 06600060000000 
ererriie tie t iti itr 


SOHSSOHSSSSSHSSSSSOSSSOSSSSSHOSOSSOSHOOS 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding’ another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order, 
for mce, and place it in an envelo 
add to the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly,' 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Mark your envelope “Votre” in tho top 
left-hand corner. 


All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
January 27th. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. and 
should be crossed ’ - ©& Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. g_ +. The number must be 
written in the space ‘, ; proved on the entry 
form. Where one . P.O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more “than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on 
cach entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


q 


es 


o 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order 


When Brown on election day wanted to vote 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 
it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 


printed conditions. 
Signed ..,.....006 


Med red reat ereeercsres see ssessee ee eeeuet HOH HH ssrns sen ereseeeee 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 20. 


me. 
> Witt YOU, 
come WITH 
ME AND VOTE 


When Brown on election day wanted to vote 
Example of a second line—not to be used : 


The two rival candidates spoiled his new coat. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
Tl there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amonyst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


ENTRY FORM. 


MAGAZINE. 


No. of Postal Order ... 


When Brown on election day wanted to vote 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly” 
it as final, and I enter only on thts understanding, and I agit Pages aoe 


Sigmed srercccsesssseeveeee 


Oe eee 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 17. 


The awards in Picture Couplets No. 17 
show a considerable increase compared with 
those of the two preceding weeks. The 
amount available for distribution this week 
is £2217 16s. 6d., which allows a prize of 
216 6s. 9d. to each of the senders of the 
ten lines selected as the best by the 
adjudicators. - 

The remainder, £54 9s.,is distributed 
among other competitors whose efforts come 
next in merit. 

In Picture Couplets No. 17, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 


The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows : 


They Pag living on love—they’re now living on 


a. 
ALFRED ANDREWS, 39 Victoria Road, Merry 


Hill, Bushey. 
Strange, her “ distar&” relations include Ma 
and Pa. : 
F. J. Kenpatz, 5 Overton Villas, Dorches- 
ter, Dorset.° 


They soon were “in clover,” field gate was ajar. 
Cc. H. Fow.es, St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey. 
s Prey ane ‘go off’ quickly, I know,” said 


‘a. 
W. Beruan, 4 Lake Road. Kendal. 
“ My mind's quite ‘ re-signed ’—so's my ‘ will,’ said her P2. 
Miss Lavra TaxLor, 25 Beaumont Road, Whetley Lane, 
Bradford. 
He'd a pleasanter task than to rhyme words with “' ar." 
E. McGratn, 244 Spiers Wharf, Glasgow. 
Ali “* objections ” were soon “‘ over-ridden ""—hurrah » 
H. Vernon Brake, 185 Lyndhurst Road, Wood Green. 
** I can use my own sitting-room now,” cried Papa. 
A. H. Titt, King’s Road, Leeds. 

“* She has tired of my ‘ old-fashioned coaching,’ ” said Ma. 
Mrs. 8. Strixe, 36 Gordon Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 
A fork in the road led those ‘‘ spoons”’ back to Pa. 

8. O. Moutpina, Waterloo House, Knapphill, Surrey. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


This week we give two entry forms: One or both may be used, If the latter, a postal order for sixpenoe must accompany each. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 29. 


Peer ee eee mem eee eesreneseeneees 
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printed conditions. i 
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It never taxes anybody. 


When the couple eloped ina fast motor-cap , 


r 
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The World’s Best: Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


— 
— 


General Booth’s Philosophy. 

THE story is told of General Booth that he was once 
fn a tradesman’s shop, and, as is his habit—for he is a 
persistent hunter after information—he commenced to 
chat with the man about his business. 

“ Business ?’’ the tradesman exclaimed. “ Business ? 
Why, there is none nowadays! I was reading the bank- 
ru rning, and——’’ . 

‘ou would have been much better employed in 
cleaning your front window,” said the General. ‘In 
the failure of others the devil provides excuses for our own 


failures.” 
“The Object.” ; 

Tus Rev. R. G. Jounson, vicar of St. Silas, Sheffield, 
Ss eh ee en Ot De een age SY eee 

azaar. 

It waa his first Sunday, he said, in his new capacity, 
and his vicar, in giving out the notices, announced that 
the off on the fi ing Sunday would be for “‘ our 
new curate,” and that there might be a suitable 
response, ad “‘ it will be the first collection if our church 
for that object.” 


Mr. Johnson remarked that he had never before or 
since been called an object to his face. 


is, in fact, no 
more tho: than ‘‘ question time.” If, the query 
is obviously “ cod,” the smart candidate.“ his own 


ening :— 
“ Can you tell me in what year land was first distributed, 
and under what conditions ?” 

Mr. Birchall gravely informed the ele:tor tiat. 


ace to some authorities, the date wes about 4000 B.c., 
and the was under the joint tenancy of Adam and 
Eve. 
“The Church Side.” : 
A Mittin: who works ja # large West Fy house says 


that one day a woman same ints the shop v much 
excited, and w ted the f° ...qing on her naw batchanged, 
She said ithad  . immed on the wrong side. 

Bre said the snopwomar, ~ tne trimming is on the 
left side. That is where it ought to be.” 

‘Tt doesn't make any difference whether it ought to be 
in front or back, or right or left, it’s got. to be on the church 
eide.’’ 

“ Church side ! ” gasped the astonished girl. 

“ Yes, church side. -I sit right next the wall in church, 
and I’m not going to have all that trimming next the 
wall. I want it on the other side, so the whole congre- 
gation can see it.” : 

The trimming was promptly placed on the “church 
side” of the hat. 


What .Was Missing. 

Dr. Watson—Ian Maclaren—uséd to tell a story about 
his trip to the Holy Land, to which he had-been looking 
forward for a number of years with pleasurable antici- 
eit a 


away. After such greetings as two i 
montane a foreign country might exchange, the American 
asked Dr. Watson where he was going. 
“To Jerusalem,” was the reply. . 
American, in tones of 


“ Jerusalem ? ” exclaimed 
unfei disgust. ‘“‘ You don’t want to fr there ! 
I’ve just come away. It’s a slow town. y there 
isn’t a single daily newspaper in the whole place ! ” 

The Gravedigger’s Overtime. 

Mr. Henry Morre.t, who has for some time been 
doing admirable work at His pajeaty's Theatre, is a 
young actor who may be described .as something of an 
anomaly in that he is a Bensonian who has never acted 
with Mr. Benson. He was in one of Mr. Benson's travel- 
ling companies, in which he, of course, played many parts. 

one occasion he was cast for the Second Grave- 
digger in Hamlet, says the Skercu, which was performed 
in a small Scotch town. ‘ 

The Second Gravedigger, with Mr. Benson, is always 
discovered at work in the grave, and the First Gravedigger 
enters to him. 

On the night in question, when the curtain went up, 
Mr. Morrell was duly in his place, but the First Gravedigger 
was not at hand. 

Mr. Morrell sw that he would have to fill up the neces- 
sary stage wait by “‘ business,” He, therefore, began to 


« 


Infortunately, however, as he looked into the grave 
he noticed that they had given him a little box containing 
only a small quantity of earth—far less even than the First 
Gravedigger would need for his part of the scene. 

He therefore ree >Ived to go very gingerly towork. He 
plied his pickaxe—a very large pickaxe—for a moment or 
wto, then he took up the shovel—and apparently picking 
up a large spadeful of earth, he carefully deposited. about 

¢ 


Ever heard of Mr. X.? He is 


a A ——EE— 


h earth on the-side of the to fill the pill-box. 
which Lord Dundreary’s brother Sam‘sent to him. 

Then he returned to the pickaxe, naturally 

the First Gravedigger would appear. He did not, 

the same business had to be gone through again and 


again. : 

Suddenly from the gallery, a voice rang out: “ Eh, 
maan, dae they pa ve ltr overtime!” and the audience 
which had been highly amused at the young actor's 
efforts, burst into a roar of laughter. 


Why He Got the Vote. 

A Suurrrety man tells a good election story. He 
called on a lady, who looked him over from head to toe. 

“ Are you Mr —— 1” she asked. 

“ Yes,” replied he. ; 7 

“ Well, Mr. —— is a lot better-looking chap than you, 
was her next observation. : 

“TI am quite — to confess it,” said Mr. ——, 
“ but don’t you think I ought to be pitied for that 7” 

The woman, according to the narrator of the story; 
event came to that conclusion, and induced her 
husband to vote for him. : 

A Neat Retort. 

Sm Witt1am Hoiiann’s speech in Brighteis, Sheffield, 
was enlivened by a funny anecdote. was about a 
candidate who dealt with an address by his t, 
mines point by point, and answering it in 

“There,” he exclaimed, triumphantly, when he had 
finished, “T think I have not left my opponent a leg to 

on.” : 

“If that is 60,” called out a supporter of the opponent, 

“ it is all the more reason why he have.the seat.” 


Made Him Home-sick. 

At a diplomatic rec-z/iun. > Washington, Mrs. Taft 
on being complimer «’ 
a little story abe 
in twelve phonogre 3. ! 

The senator. free! 6) wav « 
pounced upon an Usse--scere! 
at a dinner. Z 

“ Monsiese™” he paid, 
°Gu--vo0-ly ma voo-ly ma 


a or shoe French—acquired 
: by vo means ex agigine 
PEDI’” “Aphic tocitals, 
ei th. French Legation 


“ eska— ah--cska—-voo--csk 


““My dear senagor,” the interrupted, “ do, 
I beg of you, stop ¢ French. You it so 
well—ah, so very well—it makes me home-sick !” 
\Mascagni’s Pupil. 


A coop story is being told concerning Signor Mascagni 
and an organ-grinder. The man was Siathoned beneath 
Mascagni’s window, grinding away the Intermezzo 
from Cavalleria Rusticana at so rapid a pace that 
the composer could stand it no longer. 

He rushed into the street, and, seizing the handle of 
the instrument, turned it at the proper tempo, explaining 
to the fellow that he himself wrote the music, 
and ought to know how it should be played. 

The man was still sullen, his dignity as an organ- er 
and artist doubtless toy Fil erage but presently a 
broad smile across his face, and next morning he 
appeared before the composer’s house with a huge ard 
on the front of his barrel-organ, inscribed. ‘‘ Pupil of the 
celebrated Mascagni.” 


Just to His A 

In his university days Bismarck was as j and 
boisterous paghg A le oot at his generation 
tar ae the =" of e M.P. pail Russia,” 
recent lished, he enjoyed danci singing 
better than stedy, and was as full sh tea’ as Wie chemc 
companion, Count Keyserling, was deficient in it, and on 
this difference in temperament h: a tale. 

One day the shy and reserved Keyserling came to 


Bismarck in great agitation. 

‘“What is the matter?” demanded Bismarck. _—_ 

“My mother writes that an aunt and two cousins are 
coming for a week to Berlin, and, as they are very young 
and inexperienced, I must go about everywhere with them, 
offering them all sorte of amusements. It is most annoy- 
ing,” groaned Keyserling, “‘ as I have to prepare, myself 
for.examinations and have no time for pretty country 
cousins.” 

Bismarck saw his chance and immediately inquired : 

‘Have you ever seen these young girls? Have they 
ever seen you?” aig 

e. 


“Never in m 
othing could be better. 


“ Capital ! Let me be 
Count Keyserling for the time being, and yqu become 
simple Bismarck. You stay at home, and I shall become 
a first-class cicerone during all the time of their visit.” 

Keyserling eagerly epoep ted the proposition. When 
the young ladies arrived, Bismarck met them as Keyser- 
ling and placed himself at their ge menty during their 
stay in Berlip, Keyserling buried himself in his books 
pi thought no more about it until the girls had gone home 
to the Baltic provinces. 

A week or two later he was disconcerted by receiving 
a letter from home in which his mother expressed her 
great delight in hearing from the young ladies and their 
mother how immensely they had enj themselves, and 
how very agreeable and kind their cousin had been. 

“TI am overjeyed,” continued the fond parent, “ to 
hear from their description that you have grown quite 
stout and robust during your stay at Berlin.” 
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The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknivcs 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for t.'s 
column. I} more than one reader sends @ paragraph thc: 
ts used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whos, 

tion was received first. 
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WORK THIS OUT. 


Two trains started from a: 
The London train was bo 


THE MYSTICS. 

Two brothers are we, with five children apiece, 
Which number is rarely known to increase. 
We are args, white, and black ; we are soft, white, and 

amall ; . 
But without us mankind eould ne'er do at all. 
We laboured with Adam in espe thé gous. 
Yet in the King’s Court we can alwa found. 
Without us no vessel on ocean could roain ; 
Yet, th we go forth you can find us at home. 
A or our colour and size you can flout us, 
You never would have a servant without us. 
If you can’t find us out, why, to cut short our story, 
When yous dows to Glaser yar ate es halons 707, 
Solution below. ; 


“IME MORE SNOWBALL VERSES. 
3HING chimpanzee once showed 
Lo GES ww pea 
Arc «sid: “ Just look, you dear old cat! 
. did the puma humour. 


A 


a 


A vsovcn climbed an apple-tree 
And Sopped full soon. 

Therefore the village pilferer 
Thought a baboon a hom 


A dingo looked from out his lair, ° 
barked his own queer lingo. 

The owls said: “ Lawks! we cannot sleep.” 
Which: made the dingo in go. 

“ What’s that,” a shark said, “ near my tail ? 
I faxicy it’s a st in.” ‘ 

The sight of his three rows of teeth 
Did make the sturgeon urge on. 


Some frogs were croaking mighty loud. 
ne weke ohongy tise id 
ey then dispe: excepting one, 
Becwune the adder ’ad her. 


ey 
ve 


—_——— 


THE PROPER DESCRIPTION. 
PEOPLE are often at a loss how to describe groups of 
animals and birds. Therefore the following will prove 


A pack of wolves, 

A drove of oxen. 

A sounder of hogs. 
A troop of monkeys. 
A pride of lions. 

A sleuth of bears. 
A gang of elk. 


SOLUTIONS. 
WORK THIS OUT. 
Or course when they passed each other they must both 
have been the same distance from any given spot 


THE MYSTICS. 
Hanps. 


of catches and wheezes in the - 


Weaxe ENDING. - co 
Jay. 27, 1910. 
—— — 
Mr. Braver stood in the door- 
way of his shop, loaking down the , 
High Street to the ‘ King’s 


Head” corner, a hundred yards 
or so away, where a brass-lunged 
orator was addressing a small - 
crowd of workmen. ‘ 

On the pavement opposite, two 
smiling damsels were busily i 
offering leaflets to the passers-by. 
Mr. Bradley had perused one of those leaflets, and he knew 
that they were only an eloquent address by one of the 
contestants for the seat of the Pilbury Division of Loamshire. 

“ Bloomin’ rot!” he muttered, as he stepped back to 
make way for @ customer, but to what he referred is a 
question which must remain unanswered. 

“ Pound and a-half of steak, ma’am? Thank you. Lovely 
weather, isn’t it? ’Ope it will remain fine over the election. 
Nothing else to-day, ma’am? One-and-seven from two, 
please, Miss Smith ’’—to the young lady atthedesk. ‘t Thank 
you, ma’am. morning!” 

A minute or so later a stout, amiable-looking man in a 
top-hat stepped into the shop. : 

“Good morning, sir,” said the butcher obsequiously. 
‘*‘ What can I do for you?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Bradley!” said the amiable-looking 
man. “I’ve called in to solicit your vote and interest for 
Mr. Broadbrim.” 

Mr. Bradley drew himself up and looked iiily at his 

oO 


7 


\ 


visitor. His expression was no longer that of a civil and 
enpeepening © esman. 
“Mr. Broadbrim’s policy is going to do the butcherin’ 


business a fat lot of good, isn’t it ? ”’ he growled. 

“ My dear sir, you should look at the matter from a broader 

int of view,” replied the canvasser glibly. ‘‘ Mr. Broad- 

rim’s policy is absolutely necessary for the best interests of 
this country. What is good for tho nation as a whole 
must inevitably benefit particular trades, either dircctly or 
indirectly. Let me demonstrate my meaning by a simple 
illustration. We'll assume that——” 

“We won't assoom anything,” interrupted the butcher 
rudely. ‘* You’re wasting your Tbresth talkin’ to me.” 

“Come to one of our meetings, Mr. Bradley, and hear 
Mr. Broadbrim. He may succeed where I have failed.” 

“Not him,” said Mr. Bradley. ‘‘ There's no need for me 
to go to — to make up my mind. What's Mr. Broad- 
brim to me ? don’t even know him by sight, nor either of 
the other candidates, for the matter of that. I can think 
things out for myself. My father voted blue, and I've 
always done the same, and what’s more, I always shall 


se good sir,” expostulated Mr. Broadbrim's supporter, 
i the fact that your father was—what shall I say ——” 

*‘ Fool enough,” suggested the butcher. 

“Was mistaken enough to support a 
{s no reason why you should do the same ? 

“That'll do,” growled the irate Mr. Bradley. 
as eo as called my father a fool, and now you'll obligo 
me y clearing out of my shop before I get personal.” : 

etting personal,” with Mr. Bradley, meant resorting 
to brute force, and probably the expression of his face conveyed 
that information to the canvasser. At all events, that 
gentleman left the shop without making any further attempt 
to convert the tenant thereof. 

“He won’t come back in a hurry, anyhow,” chuckled 
Mr. Bradley, as he watched him enter the barber's shop 
opposite. “Out he comes again, by jingo! Old Mills ’as 
got rid of him quicker than what I did. Hullo! What 
do you want?” 

This question was addressed to a forlorn-looking small boy, 
carrying a violin, who had just stopped in front of the shop, 
and who was looking up into the butcher's face with a wor 
of entreaty in his dark, mournful eyes. 

“‘ Let me play you a tune, sir,” said the boy humbly. 

* You can play if you like,” said Mr. Bradley, ‘and I'll 
ac myself afterwards whether I give you a penny or not. 

n’t let it be anything dismal, though.” 

The boy p his violin under his chin and scraped away 
industriously for thirty seconds or so. - 

“That’s enough,” interrupted the butcher. “ Here’s 
your penny. I’ve pot a dog somewhere at the back who 
doesn’t approve of that sort of music.” 

The boy took the coin gratefully, but instead of moving on, 
he fixed a mournful gaze on Mr. Bradley’s broad, red face. 
The child’s cyes filled with tears, which coursed slowly down 
his pale, unwashed cheeks. 

“What's the matter now?” exclaimed the perplexed 
laatcher. ‘‘ You didn’t expect more than a penny, surely ? 
Most people wouldn't have given you anything for that. 
row ” 


“Oh, sir!” pleaded the boy, in a voice broken with sobs, 
“ would you please be so kind as to let me have a pound or two 
of meat on trust? My poor mother is starving, and the doctor 
says that unless she has beef-tea he is afraid she will dic. 
I will promise to come back and pay you for it directly I 
have earnt the money.” 

“Can’t be done, my lad,” said Mr. Bradley. “ If I started 
trusting you I'd have half the town expecting to be treated 
the same.” 

“Tl leave my violin with you, so that if I don’t come 
back Pb won’t lose anything,” exclaimed the boy eagerly. 
“‘ Mother must have the meat, sir.” 

“ Let’s have a look at it,” grunted the butcher, after a 
moment's pause. 

The boy handed him the violin, which he turned over in 
his greasy hands. His knowledge of such matters was a 
negligible quantity, but he had no difficulty in assuring 
himself that this instrument was ample security for two 
pounds of beef. 

“Tm not a pawnbroker, you know, my lad,” he explained. 
ie However, I’ve no objection to letting you have the meat on 
this, as you ssy you want it urgent. Mind you come back 
with the money as soon as you can, though. I don’t want this 
thing left on my ’ands.”” 

“T'll be sure and fetch it some time to-day, sir,” the boy 
replied. ‘“ That violin belonged to my father, and he told me 
pees he died never to part with it, as it was worth a lot of 
e2oney.”” 
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policy of reaction 
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“Regimental Relics,’ 
ehould be read by every Britisher. 


How they Upset the Peace of Mind of a Country Butcher. 
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Bosh!” said the butcher. ‘There's your meat, my 
boy, and it'll be one-and-eight, when you pay for it.” 

‘“* Just remember, Miss Smith,” said Mr. Bradley, when the 
boy had gone, ‘in case I'm not in at the time, that there's 
one-and-eight to be paid before that fiddle is given up. 
The boy will be back soon, no doubt, becausc his means of 
earnin’ his livin’ is stopped until he gets it again.” 

Now Miss Smith, besides possessing more than an avera, 
share of personal charms, was a young lady of considerable 
shrewdness, and was moreover gifted with the knack of con- 
cise reasoning and lucid exposition of facts. Her only reply 
to her employer's remark was a queer sort of smile, which the 
butcher did not understand. 

‘I don’t sce where the joke comes in,” he said shortly. 

“Yroy vill presently, though,” said Miss Smith, without 
ceasin,, ‘In half an hour from now, or perhaps an 
hour, a weil-dressed yenileman will drive up in @ carriage. 
It may he a broughain, or it may be a landau; anyhow, 
it will be smart. Are vou listening. sir?” 

She could not have been looking at the butcher's face au the 
time, or avec ».suld. net have aaled the jacsion. 
drinking in ber words with his eve, ears, aud mouch. 

“Course I am,” he said huskily. “ Go on!" 

“The gentleman will come straight ‘a here, and spea' to 
you pleasantly,” couturied the gil. amiling afresh as she 
pictured in imagination the coming scene. “ Then his eyes 
will fall on the violin, assuming that you leave it exposert sa 
the shop, which I should advise you todo. 
you are musical, I see!’ he will say, or something tu that 
effect. ‘Do you mind letting me have a look at that instru- 
ment? Iam a bit of a connoisseur in such matters !’” 

“ Bit of a what?” interrupted Mr. Bradley, to whom the 
word was new. 

“Connoisseur! It means an expert. Of course, you 
will hand the violin to him, which he will turn over and over 
in his hands and examine in a knowing sort of = 

“ As he looks at it the expression of his face will gradually 
become serious, and what you might describe as eager. 
Then he will look through that little hole in the front. ‘H’m!’ 
he will say, just like that. ‘I suppose you don’t feel inclined 
to sell it, Mr. Bradley?’ Naturally you will reply that it 
doesn’t gia to you. Very likely the gentleman will ask 
you who is the owner, or perhaps he will mercly hand the 
violin back to you Anyhow, you may be sure of one thing. 
Before he goes he will tell you it is worth two hundred pounds, 
or perhaps three hundred. And then he'll start talking 
about oy! else. I'm afraid I’m wasting my time, 
though. These bills ought to have been got off yesterday, 

yy rights.” 

Miss Smith bent her pretty head over the ledger in front 
of her, and resumed her work. Mr. Bradley, however, was 
anxious for further information. 

“Never mind your time, Miss Smith,” he said 
“Go on with that little story you're telling. I'll 
I can make head or tail of it, so far.” 

Miss Smith fixed her clear grey eyes on her employer’s 
face, and resumed her narrative. 

“Where was I?” she said. ‘Oh, yes, of course! He'll 
start talking of something else. But your thoughts will 
remain fixed on the violin. As a business man, you will see 
a chance of making money, so you will ask him if he would 
‘give two hundred for it, or three hundred, as the case may 

‘ Like a shot!” he will say, or pe pea to that effect. 
Then, after thinking a moment, you will ask him if he would 
mind looking in again to-morrow, which he will promise to 
do. Soon after the gentleman will drive away, and an hour 
or so later that boy with the dark eyes will come back, pay 
you the one-and-eight, and ask for his violin. Do you see?” 

“No, Idon’t,” the butcher replied, truthfully. 

Miss Smith’s lip curled slightly. 

** What will you do then ” ” she prompted. 

* Give him his fiddle and let him go, of course.” 

“No, you won't,” the girl replied, laughing. ‘‘ You'll offer 
him ten pounds for it, which he'll refuse to take. Gradual, 
your offer will mount up until it reaches fifty pounds, whic 
he will accept. Then you'll send to the bank for the money, 
which he will want in gold, not understanding paper, and 
you'll count the fifty into his grimy little hand, and send him 
off rejoicing.” 

“Shall 1?” said Mr. Bradley, breathing heavily. ‘‘ We'll 
sec.” 

“Then you'll wait for the gentleman to come back in the 
smart brougham, or landau. But you'll wait in vain, for 
pou never see him again, nor the boy. And there you'll 

, with nothing to show for your fifty pounds but a little 
experience, and a cheap violin worth perhaps thirty shillings. 
I know something about violins, and I should say that 
instrument isn’t worth a penny more.” ~ . 

“Have you ever tried your hand at novel writing, Miss 
Smith ? ” the butcher asked, with apparent irrelevance. 

“T had a short story published once,” she replied. “‘ Why 
do you ask?” , ; 

“You seem to be pretty cocksure as to what's going to 
happen,” Mr. Bradley said, without heeding her question. - 

The girl showed her white teeth in a dazzling smile. 

“It's been done before, I believe,” she replied. ‘ At all 
events, I’ve heard of it. I remembered the story directly 
the boy asked for the meat.” 

Mr. Bradley remained silent for a few moments. Then he 
drew in a long, hissing breath, and cast a keen glance over 
the scene of the coming battle. 

“ We'll hang the violin there,”’ he said, ‘* where the gentle- 
man can see it It would be a pity for him to miss it. 
After that we'll wait as patiently as we can until he drives up. 
Then you'll see something, Miss Smith; that is, if you've 
not gone to dinner at the time.” 

“ What will you do ? ” the girl asked. 

* Wait until he makes that remark about my boing musical. 
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Then I shall dot him over the head 
with this leg of mutton, and kick 
him out of the shop.” 

“I do hope it won't be during 
my dinner hour,” said Miss Smith, 
who was a bit of a sportswomar 
in her way. ‘In fact, I think 
I'll miss going homo to-day, if he 
poms sa one.” 

ort! terwards Mrs. Bradley, 
who had been out in the town, po for the shop. i 

Business seems to be at a standstill, owing to this stupid 
election, she declared. ‘I shall be glad when it is over. 
What's that violin doing hanging up there, George ? ” 

“ Aha!” said George, rubbing his hands together in joyful 
TE ‘1 

‘i n't be silly!’ said his spouse. ‘ What is i 
Mics Geto ly Pp V is it there for, 

“ Three hundred pounds, my dear,” said Mr. Bradley, with 
agrin. ‘ A poor boy has left it here as security ——"’ 

“ “You idiot!” interrupted the alarmed Mrs. Bradley. 

Do you mean to say you've lent anybody three hundred 
pounds on that old thing? Why, it isn’t even a new one!” 

“ T advanced two pounds of gravy beef on it,” explained hor 
husband. “ And Miss Smith has just told me of a gentleman 
who's willing to give three hundred pounds for it. Presently 
the boy it belongs to will come back, and I'll buy it off him 
for fifty. Aha! Iam enjoying myself!” 

“You'd much better stick to your own business, and not 
go speculating in things you don’t understand,” sniffed 
Mrs. Bradley. ‘* Well, I'm going up the street to see mother. 
Perhaps Ih stop there to dinner. 
unt you see me. anyhow.” 


Don’t expect me back 


| And the lady sailed sut into the street, happily unconscious 

of the elaborate wird, whicl her husband bestowed on the 
Ye. ile Miss Smith. 

“She took the story ia be faid dulightedi:. ‘' Well, 

Ana T always thesght Maria wag the wroag aoe + be 

caught by chaff! Anyhow, shell heay all about it pro cacy. 

Tdeelaie Pm vetting quits unxious for the fun to begin. * 
The butcher liad not long te wait, for a few minutes 'iter 


a powerful motor-car stupped opposite the door, end a stout, 
well-dressed gentloman descended from it aud walked into 
the shop. -As he crossed the threshold his eve was crus & by 
the pendent violin. The butcher breathed heay il; , and 4. sked 
— to make sure that the leg of mutton was within easy 
reach. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bradley,” said the visitor genially. 
**T see you play the violin.” 

“I do, and it’s strengthened my arm wonderful,” growled 
Mr. Bradley, and with that he hurled the leg of tnutton at his 
visitor’s head, luckily only hitting the hat, which was banged, 
a shapeless ruin, npainat the wall. He followed up this 
unexpected attack by seizing the stout gentleman by the 
shoulders and twirling him round. A hearty kick, bestowed 
with a force and precision gained on the football field, com- 
ai the performance, and then Mr. Bradley pointed to the 

oor. 

“If you stop here a moment longer I'll do you an injury |” 
he thundered. ‘Clear out!” 

The stout pen bersanle face was red enough under normal 
conditions. is ill-treatment made it become a deep purple. 
The suddenness of the attack deprived him for a moment of 
the power of speech and action. But only for a moment; 
then he gave vent to a howl of indignation which might have 
been heard in the houses opposite. 

“ You infernal scoundrel !’’ he roared, and, rushing to the 
door, he shouted to his chauffeur : 

“ Call a policeman, Jones! At once, do vou hear!” 

An awful suspicion, deepening gradually to conviction, 
suddenly obsessed Mr. Bradley’s mind, and he darted a 
furious glance at Miss Smith. Before, however, he could say 
or do anything, a guardian of the law entered the shop and 
respectfully saluted the purple-faced gentleman. 

“I give this man in charge for aggravated and unprovoked 
assault,”’ the latter said, pointing to the trembling butcher. 

“I mistook you for a swindler I was expecting, sir,” was 
all the offender could gasp. 

“* Arrest him, constable!” was the stern command. ‘ He 
can explain his conduct to the magistrates.” 

By this time a small crowd had gathered on the pavement 
outside, for the rumour had spread with startling rapidity 
that Bradley the butcher had assaulted Sir Henry Chamley. 
the popular candidate, who had called on him for his vote, and 
everybody wanted to see what was happening. Another 
policeman arrived, and made energetic but altogether unsuc- 
cessful efforts to move the crowd on. 

‘* Perhaps your chauffeur will drive us to the police station, 
sir,” said the first constable to Sir Henry. ‘‘ Then you can 
prefer the charge. Come along, Mr. Bradley. I've got to 
do my duty, you know.” 

“You come, too, Miss Smith, and tell the story a3 you 
know it,” groaned the agonised Mr. Bradley. ‘ You've let 
me in for this with your silly chatter, and you must get ma 
out of it. It can all be explained,’’ he added eagerly, turning 
to the constable. 

“I must warn you that anything you say now may be 
used against you,” was the reply. “ Wait until you see 
the superintendent, Mr. Bradley.” 

Two minutes later the oddly-assorted party drove off, 
and the shop was left to take care of itself, for the assistant 
happened to be out on his round at the time. 

As it chanced, however, Mrs. Bradley returned very soon 
after, and, although she marvelled greatly to find the placs 
deserted, she accepted the situation philosophically enough, 
and set herself to mind the shop until her husband's return. 

It was the dinner hour, and no customers came in to dixcus3 
the predicament in which Mr. Bradley had placed himself, 30 
the good lady remained, happily for her peace of mind, in 
ignorance of the untoward event which had happened. 

Mr. Bradley and Miss Smith had a hard fight of it at the 
police station. For some time the indignant Sir Henry 
Chamley flatly refused to listen to a word of explanation. 
but by degrees the butcher, Miss Smith, and the superintendent 
of eile succeeded between them in convincing him as to tho 
genuineness of the story. 

Once satisfied that no assault on him had been intendai, 
the aggrieved candidate proved unexpectedly placable. Hao 
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accepted Mr. Bradley’s abject, almost grovelling, @ ies, 
but was considerably worried as to the effect of the aha ent 
on his chances at the poll. ; 

“The oppositioa will pull my leg rarely over thie,” he 
said, in accents of the most profound disgust. “ They'll 
be sure to make a special point of that kick. However, it’s 
quite obvious that there’s nothing to be gained by crying 
about it. You'll have to pub a full explanation 
apology in the local paper, confound you! ” he went on, 
turning to Mr. Bradley. * On that understanding I agree to 
withdraw the charge, but I hope this will be a lesson to you 
not to be eo infernally quick in jumping at conclusions in 
the future.” 

“It'll cost pounds to print the whole story,” said the 
butcher. “ Wouldn't it be sufficient if I inserted something 
like thie: ‘George Bradley, butcher and meat veyor, 
expresses his profound t for having assaulted Sir Henry 
arenes and hereby ertakes to refrain from such in the 

ture.’ ” 

“The apology will be drawn up by m solicitor, whose 
charges you w pay, and the question of expense w! not 
be idered,” replied the baronet yay, 
can congratulate yourself on getting off very lightly.” 

Mr. Bradley and Miss Smith returned to the shop after an 
absence of two hours, the former iling the tedium of the 
way by a monologue on the folly o listening to ‘* cock-artd- 
bull ” ‘stories. Bradley, who had for some time kept 
a jealous eye on the -looking book-keeper, saw them 
coming down the street together, and romptly jumped at 
conclusions, unjust to both. She met them at the door, her 
pump round face distorted with ion. 

“A nice game, I must say!” she began furiously. 
eee you will explain this outrageous conduct,. Miss 

mith ?” 

“Pye been arrested on a false charge, my dear, and Miss 
Smith was wanted as a witness to clear me,” eaid Mr. Bradley 
rapidly, anxious to dispel the suspicion which he saw had 


formed in his wife’s mind. —.. 

These words startled that lady, and she listened 
eagerly, while her husband told his story, only intérrupting 
him eeveral times with horrified ejaculations. When the 
narrative was finished she sank limply on to the floor, and 
covered her face with her hands. ; 

“Qh, dear!” she groaned. ‘ What have I done? This 
all your fault, Miss Smith!” she exclaimed, looking up 

““Tt’s all come right, Maria,” expostulated the butcher. 
i Cheer ! » 

ne wrong!” she sobbed. “ Oh, that boy!” 

* Well, what of him ?” demanded Mr. Bradley hastily. 

“ He’s been in again while you were awa: .’ Mrs. Bradley 
wailed, groping for her han kerchief. ‘Oh, George, why 
did you tell me such lies this morning about that violin ?” 

“Couldn't you see that what I said was only a joke?” 
asked the butcher, who n to fear that the day's troubles 
were not yet over. ‘ What’s the matter, Maria? Out 
with it, quick !”” 

“J you hadn’t been fool enough to listen to Miss Smith 


aa be wild if I let it g-go, s0 I offered him twenty pounds 
hd it, but he pone to wal oe that his — had in 
im never to with it. -kept raising the price unti 
I got to fifty, and he said he'd take that. Mind you, I 
believe he was: honest enough. I knew you'd got a lot of 

i safe, eo I found the key and counted out fifty 
sovereigns, and——” Mrs. Bradley paused to take breath, 
and then concluded, in a ect crescendo of sobs—‘‘ and 
"you to blame me, when it’s all 


2 s s s e s s 


Mr. Bradley is still looking for a small boy with dark, 
mournful eyes. Mise Smith is looking for a situation. 


. NO INVITATION. 

Tue boy secretary. of the school football club was 
arranging with the superintendent to invite all the sub- 
scribers to be present on the occasion of the first match, 

“ Leave Mr. Briggs out, sir,” said the lad. . 

The superintendent looked surprised. Mr. Briggs was 
a provision dealer, and he had subscribed handsomely. 

** What has Mr. Briggs done to be left out ?* be asked. 
“It looks rather odd.” 

“ We'd rather he didn’t come, sir,” said the boy uneasily. 

“ But why ?” ; 

““Well,® said the Jad desperately, “our pavilion’s 
made of his bacon boxes, and he might recognise them ! ” 

> 
TOO EFFECTIVE. 

Tre barber had been so voluble and persistent that the 
bald-headed man upon whom he was operating had, in 
sheer desperation, purchased a two-and-ninepenny bottle 
of his hair producer. 

Two days later the little man bounced into the saloon 
with a glare in his eyes that made the barber pick up the 
machine brush as ® weapon of defence, to retreat 

ipitately to & position of safety behind the counter. 
hair restorer——" commenced the little man 
in a tone that made all the razors shiver. 
; you must have patience,” interrupted the 
barber. ‘* Why, it was only two days ago—” 

“ Patience 1 broke in frate one. ‘‘ Great Scott! 

there ain’t enough patience in it to suit my case. That 


muddie-headed girl of ours has mistaken it for furniture 


olish.”* 
7 Ab, I gee 1’! smiled the barber, ‘ You want another 


“No, 5 dop’t!” snapped the bald gentleman. “I 
want to know how much you'll charge to shave our new 
dining-room suite } “ 


- Vote selidly -for 


the 


of their supporters on 


| Those must have been the days of the hustings, but I can 
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were fought in Ireland, when the Irish party was split into 
Parnellites and anti-Parnellites. "I remember that ar 
Cork, in my official capacity as Divisional Commissioner 
of Police, my chief concern was to keep these two factions 


petform somewhat similar duties in 
County Clare, where the same factions had to be kept from 
fying ‘at each other’s throats. Kilrush, where the poll of 
est Clare was declared, was anti-Parnellite, but the 
om vote was 80 Parnellite that the latter 
c late was returned. en the announcement was 
made from the Court House there was a storm of hootin< 
from the crowds, and the newly-elected member and his 
friends feared he might not reach his hotel in safety. 

He Feo to me for help, so I arranged for a special 
guard of constabulary to escort him, some armed with 
rifles and the others with light truncheons. Surrounde:| 
by this guard, we succeeded in getting him to his hotel, but 
here again the crowd soon became’ very threatening. 

I sent out a-few policemen with truncheons, but these 
were forced back into the hotel by the rioters, so I ordere: 
a few others to go out with rifles. The crowd promptly 
scattered at the sight of the rifles, and after a short pursuit 
my men “When I called over the roll, I foun: 
that one of them was missing, and as he did not return I 
became rather uneasy. They were very good fellows in 
Clare County, but when their blood was eated, there wa: 
no knowing what they might not do. 

I was just setting out with a search Leg 4 when an 
“‘ object” came round the corner. It was the missin: 
man. His helmet was battered down round his neck, hi- 
tunic and trousers were torn to ribbons, and his face w:~ 
badly cut and bleeding. But the man himeelf wis 
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Exciting Episodes of Many Years Ago - 
Recollected by Celebrities. 


Mr. ROBERT LACEY EVERETT, 
Who, until the recent dissolution, was M.P. for the South 
Eastern division of Suffolk. Mr. Everet first stood, for 
Parliament in 1880. 

Oxe marked difference between elections now and 
elections as I first remember them, is the absence of the 
hustings which played such an important part in 
former times. At Ipswich this was & temporary wooden 
structure put up in the open space in front of the Town 
Hall. The candidates their friends assembled in the 
Town Hall, then marched up by steps on to the hustings 
on which there would be standing room for forty or fifty. 

The presiding officer, mayor Or sheriff, as the case 
might be, took his place in the centre facing the crowd. 
who, numbering some hurd:us, svoou in front. The 
Tories had one he'{ the hustings, the Liberals the 
other half. 

I well remember at the time the corn laws were under 
discussion seeing the big and the little loaf held on poles 
on the Liberal side. 


used deal om quite happy. 

teal and oe bead and ete a a say any ate err. me ak pe ie Sle! pedi sarc age 
A 4 and ond ? action.” 
‘The candidates were duly prop seconded. Then | “yn another part of the county Mr. William Redmon] 


had to make their speeches. 

Sometimes they had a very rough time—rotten eggs, 
dead cate, or similar missiles being throwr-at them. 
Shouts of ‘old. strawyard” would greet rosy-faced, 
well-to-do farmers when proposing or seconding Tory 
candidates. 

Often when the candidates descended from the hustings 
at the back, a rush round would be made by the crowd to 
cheer or to insult them. 

I remember hearing Sir Fitaroy Kelly, as they crowded 
round to insult him, cry out, ‘‘ Beware how you touch me. I 
ama magistrate. If any one touches me I will commit him 
on the spot.” The words served their p . On another 
occasion he was supposed to have a prize-fighter always 
in attendance as he went about to protect him. 

At the county elections the candidates drove in to the 
town in state from opposite ends of it, followed by a train 
horse-back. They met at the 
hustings, the farmers whine on their horses before the 
hustings to hear the candidates pro; I remember 
seeing the crowds ‘chasing the Tory farmers as they left 
the Cornhill. And I remember nae one who was an 
ex-cavalry officer galloping about using his riding- 
whip very effectively in -defence. 

Those were the days, too, of open voting and no ballot. 
Our modern elections are very tame affairs in comparison, 
ba very much pleasanter for the candidates and also for 
the voters. 


once sallied forth from Ennis in a car towards the hostilc 
village of Scarriff. When his p: 
they were met by such a shower 
waa ordered. 

Phe victorious villagers were highly delighted with 
themeelves until it was discovered that Mr. Redmond 
and his party had only retired to a wood in order to 
cut themselves good stout sticks. Armed with these they 
presently advanced and “carried ” the position; the 
enemy flyi in all directions. Mr. W. Redmond held 1.is 
meeting at Scarriff without any further interference. 


—_—_ 


The Rev. Prebendary WEBB-PEPLOE, 
, Redlates a good incident, 

In reply to your question as to Parliamentary elections 
in the old days, I think I wil at uu one recollection of 
my youth. This is connec with a certain village in 
Herefordshire, which, before the Reform Act, returnc! 
two members to Parliament. It was considered thc 
pocket borough” of a noble lord who owned t!c 
street and a few outlying houses, and I have heard mv 
father tell, more than once, of the way the election uscd 
to be ma both in and before his time. 

One of the peer’s tenants had a house in the cen!i» 
of the street. This house had a balcony overlookii: ; 
the street, and on the day of the election the noble lori s 
representatives used to come out on to this balcony in 
the presence of the le. 

“Free and indepe: t; electors,” one of them wou!!! 

“we a before as candidates for Parlia- 
ment, and you have the riekt,. as you know, of——” 

At this moment the agent would appear immediately 
behind the speaker and break in something after t!:s 
manner : : 

“ Dinner’s ready, my boys. Come on, come on, dont 
waste your time, but come and enjoy yourselves.” Need- 
leas to say, the candidates were unanimously elected. 

Such were the means employed to secure the retin 
of the nobleman’s nominees, and, as may be gapposct!. 
they succeeded well. They were, of course, the arrany- 
ments in a “ pocket borough ” in what many of us hac 
times |” 


got near the village 
stones that a retreat 


Mr. MICHAEL MacDONAGH, 
Thewell-known Irish author who has written some interesting 
: books on Parliament. 

I remember a funny incident at Cork during one General 
Election. The Nationalists were then split into.‘* Parnel- 
lites” and “‘ anti-Parnellites,” and there was a fierce 
struggle between them for the two seats of the city. 

The women were ly Parnellite, and the wives 
of four anti-Parnellite voters rose early on the morning 
of the polling-day and carried off every article of male 
attire in their homes. - 

Sorrowfully to relate, the strategy of the women was 
in the end defeated. The naked husbands were wrapped 
in blankets and carried unashamed in carriages to the 
polling-booths just in time to record their votes. 


The Right Hon. WALTER LONG, 

Who has been a member of Parliament’ practically ste 
1880, tells a story of his grandfather. 

One of the most remarkable elections with which my 
family has been connected was the 1831 election, whcn 
my grandfather was one of the eandidates for Wiltshire. 
The whole county was polled in those days as one division. 
and voters had to be brought long distances to the polling 
on Wilton racecourse. This election cost tle 


Major-General Sir ALFRED TURNER, K.C.B. 
Who, as Commissioner of Police in various Irish towns, 
had some exciting adventures. 

The first election I have recollection of was fought 
at Maidstone, on the lines of Trade versus Protection. 
I was a very small child at the time, but I can distinctly 
remember being decorated with a dark blue and orange 
fosette, the colours of the Conservative Party, I believe. 
remember nothing as to that. Party feeling ran 
desperately 


0 po 
nigh. . . . Recently I came across an old election bill that throws 
The next elections with which I had anything to do 


a rather amusing light.on election methods in those days. 
tion agent then. was the man who 
could keep the other side in the dark as to the number 
ef men he could on voting for his candidate, and 


Watch the 


Bargain announcements appearing in the London 


this i, my grandfather's must have hidden 
p ‘away eighteen men in an inn, pa for them at the ratc 
of a pound a day, ‘on the understanding would 


and your money will go much further than would other- 
wise be the case. 
Order it to-day. Price One Halfpenny. 
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What King Edward has done during 

his nine years of kingship, the 

anniversary of which occurs on 
Saturday next. 


Ox Saturday, January 22nd, King Edward will have 
reigned for nine years exactly. 

They have been nine strenuous years, for no man works 
harder than he does, impelled by force of circumstances. 
State business cannot wait. This was seen even at the 
time his mother passed away, for within a few hours only 
of her death at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, the new 
monarch was preating over a Cabinet Council at St. 
James’s Palace in London. 

He took the oath of accession on the same day, and on 
the twenty-fourth, less than forty-eight hours after the 
Queen’s th, he was proclaimed with the usual 
ceremonies. 

Immediately after the funeral he caused to be issued 
simultaneously three “ Raye! Messages,” each of which 
was drafted and written by himself in his own hand- 
writing. The first of these was addressed “‘To my 
people,” the second “ To my ple beyond the seas,” and 
the third “ To the people and princes of India.” 

A month later, accompanied by Queen Alexandra, he 

roceeded in State to open Parliament in person, and on 
ebruary 27th he left England for a week's visit to 
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As in foreign politics, so in home affairs, King Edward 
has laboured unceasingly for the good of his people since 
the first day he began to reign. Hiszeal for ihe hospital 
is well known, and began even before he was King. 

He has also shown in many other ways his practical 
sympathy with the humbler classes of his subjects, as, for 
instance, when, two years ago, he instituted the Edward 
Medal—the V.C. of the Army of Labour—to be awarded 
to those who endanger their own lives in saving. or 
attempting to save, the lives of others from perils ia 
mines or quarries. 


ad Pr 


SOUNDED RIGHT. 

“Four sovereigns, Pat—and how are ye goin’ to 
divide it among the three av us ?”* 

“ Well, you know, Mick, I niver was a great scholar.” 

“Tye got it,” said Corney, and, taking two of the 
sovereigns to himself and giving one each to Pat and Mick, 
said : “‘ That’s two to you two, and two to me, too. Surely 
that sounds right?” 

——»3: 


——_——— 


friend ans kinsman,” and winding up by making him an 
Admiral iu the German Navy. italien 

Eleven days after the operation His Majesty, though 
still very weak and suffering considerable pain, insisted 
on giving a dinner to 600,000 of his rer subjects. The 
cost, £30,000, he defrayed out of his own privy puree. 
On August 9th the deferred coronation of ae ing and 
Queen took place in Westminster Abbey, amidst great 
rejoicings and celebrations throughout the Empire and 
the wor 

On the same day the King performed another kindly 
act by presenting Osborne House to the nation, to be 
used as a convalescent home for officers of the Army and 
Navy. A fortnight later His Majesty, still attended by 
the Queen, started on an extended yachting cruise along 
the western coasts of England and Scotland, visiting, 
amongst other places, Weymouth, Pembroke, the Isle of 
Man, Arran, and the Hebrides. 

A Journey to Rome. 

The year 1903 was a year of visits. Leaving England 
early in April, His Mejeety proceeded first to Lisbon, 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed by the populace, 
and magnificently entertained by the late King Carlos. 
After brilliant week he visited in turn Gibraltar, Malta 
and Naples. 

He next journeyed to Rome, where he stayed some time 
with the King of Italy, and also visited the Pope at the 
Vatican. Then followed three days in Paris, 4 short but 
exceedingly momentous visit, resulting, as it did, in the 
establishment of the famous entente cordiale. Later in 
the year His Majesty also paid a visit to Vienna, where he 
was received by the Emperor of Austria. 

It is difficult to oxegenet the enormous improvement 


He (nervously): ‘‘ Er—er—er—Margaret—er—er— 
there's something been trembling on my lips for the last 
two months.” 

She: “So I see. Why don’t you shave it off ?™ 
—_——_s}o--— 

THERE was an elopement a short time ago from a sea. 

side town, and after a brief honeymoon the bride returned 

to the parental roof. . 

“ And you will give us your blessing ?” she asked. 

“ Freely,” replied the old man ; “ no trouble about the 
blessing, but board and lodging will be at regular rates.” 


Germany, ostensibly as the guest of the Empress Frederick, | i 9, ‘tion abroad that resulted from this round of 
but in reality to confer with-the Kaiser om high inter- ap Soe : : a pe 
national politics. _. oreo, whi hated and feared, we became liked HIS TITLE. 


the King became known a 
the length and breadth of Europe as “ Edward the 
maker.”’ 

The King, too, has since taken especial care that the 
good understa on he then succeeded in establishing 
shall not be allowed to lapse. 

Almost every year since he has gone out of his way to 
put himself in personal touch with one or the other of the 
crowned heads of Europe, the last occasion being in 
June, 1908, when he paid o visit to the Tear and Tsarina 
of Russia at Reval. This was the first visit of an English 
sovereign to Russia, and one of its principal results was 
the confirmation and extension of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement. 


A pocTor, visiting a small country town, went over the 
local museum. After admiring one or two of the exhibits, 
the curator, who was an old man, said : 
“ Ah, but we have a chair here that belonged to Louis 
. Oh, said the doctor, ‘‘ who was he?” 
“ Don’t you know, sir? Why, he was one of the kings 
of France.” 

“ King of France? Louis Cross-Eye ? There must be 
some mistake. Show me the chair.” 

The old man promptly complied, and pointed with 
conscious pride to a ticket inscribed : 

* Once the property of Louis XI.” 


His Serious Iliness. eace- 

On June 12th of this same eventful year His Majesty 
presented South African war medals to Lord Roberts and 
some 3,000 officers and men. 

Next year, 1902, should have been by rights one of the 
happiest and brightest of the new King’s reign, but it 
was marred on the eve of the Coronation festivities by his 
serious illness, necessitating a grave operation. His first 
words on recovering consciotsness were: “ Will my 
people ever forgive me ? 7 

tulations poured in from all over the world when 
it was known that the crisis was past, the Kaiser especially 
sending # most gracious and kindly message to his “ dear 


WHEN THE LITTLE ONES WANT TO KNOW. 


In a sermon recently, a well-known preacher stated that parents who could not answer their children’s “Why's?” had no right to children at all. This may be so, 
but some questions youngsters ask are apt to turn their parents’ hair grey. Our artist pictures a few of these “terrors.” 
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Our Courts. 


Quite a Change. 
Defendant at Whitechapel County Court: “Let me tell 
your Honour the facts and the truth.” 
Judge Bacon: “That will be a charming novelty for 


me.” 
Golf Came First. 

At a Hackney oe rl a juryman asked to be excused. 

The Coroner: “ Why? What is up? Are you going to 
get marned ?” 

The Juror: “No; but I have a golfing appointment.” 

The Coroner: “ Run along, then.” 

The juror left the Court with his golf sticks under his 
arm. 

Merely Business Lies. . 

An assurance agent, giving evidence at the Whitechapel 
County Court, said that if an agent did not tell lies he 
would not'get any business. (Laughter.) 

His Honour Judge Baton: “ Do you mean that?” 

Witness: “ Why, be wouldn’t exist.” 

Defendant's citor: “You have to do that yourself, 
aid are you telling lies to-day?” (Laughter. 

Witness: “If lies were not told they would not get an 
existence.” 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. - - 


Blarney. ‘ 
A prisoner at Willesden recently addressed the magis- 
trate as “ Your Majesty.” 


Hurt Hie Feelings. 

“He spoke very ugly,” said a park-kee who gave 
evidence at the Marylebone Police Court in a motor-car 
case. “He said ‘You would stop a perambulator or a 
nursemaid.’” 

** Quite Up-to-Date.” : 

A judgment debtor was described by a witness at 
Maryleborte as being “a lady with plenty of money, who 
drove about in taxi-cab:, kept seve servants, and 
indulged in the luxury of thres pet dogs—quite up-to-date, 
in fact.” 

Juror’s Long Shot. 

“The body was cyanosed,” said a doctor at a Southwark 
inquest recently. 

“ Cyanosed,” the Coroner repeated. “Do you understand 
the meaning of that, gentlemen of the jury ?” 

One Juror: “ Excessive drinking.” 

The Coroner: “No; it just means that the body had 
turned blue.” 


Looking Forward to a Waeb. 

“TY shall got a wash now,” said a tramp, upon being 
sentericed by the he = Hee ii for refusing to perform 
task work and assaulting the porter. 


A Little Complicated. 

The mother of a child on whom an inquest was held at 
Shoreditch said it had been in the care of her sister-in-law. 
The sister-in-law, asked her relation to the child, said it 
was her sister-in-law’s husband’s child, | 

Coroner : “That’s awkward.” 

Witness : “ You seo, my sister's brother married a man.” 

Coroner: “That’s more awkw: oe 

Witness: “I mean my sister’s brother married the 
mother’s sister. Do you see?” 

Coroner: “ You mean your brother married the sister o7 
the mother of the child ?” 

Witness: “No, no. I mean my husband’s brother 
married the sister of the mother.” 

Coroner: “Then youare no relation either to the mother 
or the child ?” 

Witness: “Yea, yes. You see, my brother’s wife married 
her sister.” . 

Coroner: “ But really, madam, think of what you are 
saying. How conid she possibly do any such thing ?” 

Witness: “ Perhaps I am not making myself clear.” 

“Well, I give it up, anyway,” concluded the Coroner. 
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Picture Pars. 


MEASURING OVER OBSTACLES. 

Ir frequently happens while a surveyor is measuring a 
line, such as A B, that an obstacle which he cannot see 
over presents a difficulty. In order to obtain his measure- 
ment the surveyor proceeds in this way. A pole sub- 
divided into distances of one foot is placed across the top 
of the obstacle 


and levelled by aes ae 
means of a spirit- E — 
level. From the 


points C and D, 
which are four 


divisions apart, » 28 10 8 
lumb lines are Wim 97 CREW HA 


ung “on both 
sides of the wall. The points E and F ar¢ consequently 
four feet apart also. The distances AE gnd F B can be 
measured on the ground, and the distance from C to D 
added to these gives the total ‘—e of the line A B. 
In this case, for example, the line would measure 
96 + 100 + 4 = 200 feet. 


> << ———— 

HOW TRACTION WAGGONS ARE TIPPED. 
Traction engines, with their attendant trucks, are a 
common object on the roads. Each waggon carries from 
five to eight tons, and, when the load consists of stone or 
like material, it is no light undertaking to unload them by 
hand ; whilst in the meantime the engine and its driver 
are losing time. A method is now adopted by which the 
trucks can be tipped and the contents shot out. The 
ictures show how it is done. Fig. 1 is a powerful screw. 
e base A rotates in bearings fitted securely in the heavy 
timbers of the fore carriage, the bearing itself working on 
. a pivot, so 
that the screw 
. shaft may adapt 
itself to the 
angls of the 
waggon when 
the latter is 
tipped, see Fig. 
3. The collars 
on the shaft pre- 
vent it drawing 
out of its place. 
A small cog-wheel, B, is fitted on the shaft. This is acted 
‘ on by the worm C, fitted on a spindle fixed at right angles 


@ & 


to the screw. The lifting screw is placed in the centre of 
the front of the n and the spindle which operates on 
it reaches to the side when it is , so that a movable 
windlass, D D, may be used, with which it is turned. As 
the windlass is turned the worm C engages with the cogs, 
and the screw rotates. The female screw or nut E, 
Fig. 1, contains the screw which is firmly bolted to the 
bottom of the waggon. As the screw is turned it lifts the 
waggon. The blocks or springs on the hind axle work on 
pivots to allow them to move as the truck becomes 
inclined. The fore carriage is provided with a projecting 
clip, F, Fig. 2, on each side ; this prevents the body of the 
waggon oscillating and working sideways when travelling. 
The tail-board at the rear, instead of being hinged at the 
bottom and opening downwards, when it would be in the 
way of the material shot, is hinged at top, so that when it 
is undone it is entirely out of the way. 


en 
DOG-COLLARS. 

THosE who have witnessed a mect of the fox-hounds 
may have noticed that the whippers-in have a little bunch 
of leather straps, A, hanging from the saddle on the off- 
side just under the point of the coat-tail. These are 
collars to be used 
in case a hound 
becomes disabled 
in any way and 
has to be led. 
kid hen this 
happens, the 
“f alt a 2 places 
one of these collars 
on the invalid 
and, tying the 
link to the thong 
of his crop, leads 
the animal into 
a farmhouse 
where it can 
remain until it 
is sent for from 
the kennels. In our illustration the size of the 
collars has been exaggerated and their position made 
more prominent; usually they are not discernible by a 
casual glance. They are not great, round, thick collars, 
such as are used for dogs tied up, but thin, supple leather, 
neatly pressed flat. 


Picked Pars. 


Postmen on SKi. 

Pecent experiments made at Braemar with ski for the use 
of postmen when the country is snowed up have proved so 
guccesssfnl that the Post Office officials in various other 
districts in the Highlands are to be similarly equipped. 

Tit for Tat. 

A group of Belgrade women having petitioned the 
authorities to prohibit gambling under severer penalties 
than those now in force, a number of men, in reply, are 
now petitioning for the compulsory closure of all milliners’ 
shops on the plea that they are a greater source of domestic 
discord and penury. _ 

Nine Miles of Bandages. . 

The benefit of a St. John Ambulance Brigade to a town is 
demonstrated in the case of Burnley, where the local associa- 
tion in nine months supplied to the mills and workshops, 
15,216 yds. of roller bandaging, 224 oz. of lint, 219 bottles 
of balsam, 319 rolls of plaster, and 146 oz. of cotton-wool. 


The Letter of the Law. 

A notice has been put up at Carriéres-en-Seine, France, 
that on September 12 the inhabitants will be asked to give 
their opinions on the suitability of the site chosen for the 
me eee As a matter of fact, the offives have 
alraady been built and opened, but this formality having 
accidentally been omitted by the municipality, it is to be 
carried out now in order to fulfil the letter of the law, 


Sg” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated par: 
; Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearsen’s Weekly. He 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


WHERE THE OILMAN a 
SCORES. Pa 


A vor of labour would be in. | 
volved if the oilman had to carry 
his supplies down to the cellar 
every time the oil comparly’s cart 
called with fresh supplies. 

To obviate this he makes’ a 
hole in the bottom of a bucket, 
fastens a piece of piping in, and, 
lifting the little iron door from its 
place in the pavement before his 
shop, a the bucket therein. 
His ¢ is exactly underneath, 
and the oil, when poured into 
the bucket, falls down into the 
oil vat through the piping, as 
shown in our pictare. 


a 
AN IMPROVED BLOCK. 

You have doubtless often observed the great block= 
used by butchers on which to cut up the meat. These arc 
peeenily the butts of trees, and, from the nature of tl. 
purpose they are used for, have to be of sound material 
and free from cracks. They are often four feet acress : 
consequently, there are few trees large enough from which tc 

ae cut them. Between tl 
constant hacking the 
receive, and the scrapiti: 
afterwards, to clean 
them, they do not last 


long. 
*"The — illus. 


trate an improved blo: k 
which is built up oct 
sections cut square 01 
sexangular, and which 
resembles, in a way, # 
. wood vement = 0! 
The sections are fitted together ani 


parquet floor. 
bound round with stout iron hoops, the intersticc: 
round the margin being filled up with smaller piecc: 
to fit so that an even surface is procured. Of coursv. 
there is no difficulty in obtaining the small timbc’. 


and, being cut to gauge by machinery, the pieces 21 
easily Si on the spot, and much trouble cal expense 
is sav 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Heavy Interest. 

At Sudbury (Suffolk) Town Council it was stated that the 
ratepayers had paid £29,400 in interest on a loan of £10,000, 
which had been running since 1826. 

Big Profits. 

Record catches of herrings are reported from the north- 
west of [reland, and the twenty-four inhabitants of 
Innisbaffin Island have already earned nearly £2,000. 

Speech at 105, 

Mrs. Rebecca Clarke, of Wood Green, who was two years 
old when the news of the Battle of Trafalgar reached 
England, recently made a speech at a dinner to 300 old 


people. 
Where Children Rule. ‘ 
School children in Berwickshire end the border districts 
barred their teachers one recent Tuesday, and took posses- 
sion of the schools in fulfilment of a custom that dates from 
pre-Reformation times. 


**Marathon”’ Pianist. 

A young Kentucky medical student named Harding 
recently sat down to beat all previous records of endurance 
in playing the piano. In an armchair, with cushions at his 
back, he played vigorously for thirty-six hours thirty-six 
minutes without a pause. When he had finished the tips 
of his fingers were black and blue, and his arms were 
swollen to twice their natural size. 


The Tramp’s Companion. 

An up-to-date tramping outfit, consisting of a sleeping 
suit, boot-polishing set, mending outfit, and chango of 
underclothing, was found on a man charged at Willesden 
recently with begging. 

4 ia Mutton for Wild Men. 

A “wild man” who escaped from a penny show at 
Grimsby recently, clad only in a loin doth ant feathered 
headdress, ran through the streets brandishing a knife ani! 
spear and uttering crivs. Many pedestrians fled, and an 
excited crowd pursued him. He dashed into a butcher’ 
shop, and, seizing a leg of mutton, ran back to his place c: 
exhibition. - 

Police Choir for Suffragists. 

In order to assist the local Suffragists to expound tho 
principles of votes for women without fear of injury from 
auy hostile audience, the ge authorities of Washington. 
U.8.A., have detailed thirty of the famous policemen’s 
chorus to furnish vocal music at all important meetings, 
The men of the choir will be ready to meet any emergency, 


Well Looted After. 

Licenses were recently granted at Bow Street, London, to 
fifteen boys and girls who wished to take part in 8 
theatrical production. It was explained that every possible 
care was taken of the children. There was a matron to 
look after them and they had a retiring room and a playing 
room. They were educated in the theatra. They would be 
taken home in motor-cars and by five minutes past eleven 
end would be indoors, The parents intended to bank the 
children’s earnings for their benofit in later life. 
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Have you heard the news from the House, gentlemen ? ” 
asked the landlord of the Lion and Lamb. 

He did not, as a stranger might have inferred, allude to 
the Merstone Infirmary, but to the oldest and lar house 
fn Littledale, The Manse, the quaint old ; ion on the 
hill, for many years the seat of the Lord endale, now the 
residence of the Dowager Lady Pendale, the mother of the 
present Earl. 

“ No,” said someone, “ what fsit? Surely the young Earl 
{sn’t comin’ down "ere 80 soon ‘ 

“No,” said the landlord solemnly, “ her ladyship has lost 
her ” 


aia! 
little beast it was. Bit me on the calf once it did, when 


I ’adn’t ’appened to be wearing very thick trousers ’e’d ‘ave 


got at my leg.” ; 

“ Well, her ladyship seems to think highly of that dog,” 
said the landlord as he lit his pipe. ‘“‘ She's offered a reward 
of ten pounds.” 


“> 


yomch 2” demanded Mr. Button, sitting up with 


start. 

“Ten pounds,” repeated the landlord. ‘I’ve heard that 
the dog is worth every penny of s ’undred quid. Toy York- 
shire terrier it is, all brown and silver, and not weighing as 
much as my kitten there.” 

“Ten ds!” ted Mr. Button under his breath, 
and then he drank up his beer and went out. 

Ten pounds for finding a dog. Surely that was the easiest 
way of earning such a sum. little dogs at all events, 
don’t walk very far, the dog must be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. Perhaps in a cottage where the occupants 
were harbouring an angel unawares. 

Mr. Button returned home with the fixed determination 
of getting that ten pounds. It was a very hard February and 
there was little call on his services, so that he would have 
plenty of time to devote to the task. : 

For three days Mr. Button became a great nuisance to the 
inhabitants of Littledale, on some excuse or another he 
invaded every cottage, looked in every likely and unlikely 

lace for the missing dog, and got into trouble with old Mrs. 
Miskin for carefully explori er large wicker work-basket. 

He took long walks round the district, sometimes evenieeig 
without his usual morning glass of beer, because he could not 
time himself to be near a public-house. He had read that a 
little aniseed rubbed on his boots was a wonderful t to 
attract dogs, but he did not want all the dogs of Littledale 
following on his heels, some of them he did not want to be 
within a mile of. 

Then, on the evening of the fourth day of his search, he 
met a tramp just as he came out of the garden of “ The 
Laurels,” where he had been ee | up the paths In the 
{intervals of looking under hedges and in the outhouses for 
the dog. 

‘And’ that tramp had the missing animal under his coat. 

Batton ses it at once, the silky little head, the small 
black nose and round eyes, which protruded from the breast 
pocket of the tramp’s shabby overcoat. 

“Nice dawg,” said Mr. Button genially. “I rather like 
them sort of dawgs.” 

“ Worth a lot of money,” said the tramp. 

“You're mixin’ ‘em up with another breed,” said the 
gardener hastily. ‘‘ These is only worth a few shillin’s, but 
they’re nice in the ’ouse, very faithful friends they is. I'd 
give you a couple of bob for that chap if you feel like selling 
im.” 


The tramp caustically observed that he didn’t mind eell 
the dog, but he was not in the humour to give him away. 
Mr. Button had a five-pound note upon his person, the ex- 
change could be effected immediately, otherwise it was pity 
to create a thirst by useless talk. 

“°Ow you talk,” said Mr. Button, with well-assumed 
admiration. ‘‘ You ought to ’ave been on the stage, that’s 


the gaa lane for jokes.” 
“T ain’t jokin’ said the tramp sullenly. 
“Then why talk silly ?”’ asked the gardener. 


“ Look ’ere,” said the tramp, after a pause, “ I’ve took s 
fancy to guv’nor, otherwise i wouldn’t part with this 
poor little tyke wot’s been my companion for years, an’ slept 
in bay there—ugh, you little brute, lll break yer bloomin’ 
neck.” 

The faithful companion of many years had resented the 
ied forefinger smoothing his head, and had nearly fixed his 
teeth in it. 

“"E ain't very gentle,” said Mr. Button, thinking of the 


unprovoked attack upon himself two or three months before. 

It’s only ’is arta way,” remarked the tramp, recover- 
Ing himself. ‘“ you wot, mister, you shall ’ave ‘im for 
three quid.” 


The gardener announced with determination that he would 


Vote solidly 


not have him for three pounds, nor for 
any like sum, and generously offered five 


The tramp said two pounds ten shillings 
was the very lowest he ater take. 

“YT must get on,” said Mr. Button 
carelessly. “It don’t matter, I thought 
’e’d be company for the missis, that’s all. 
I should be careful in the village if I was 
you, for our policoman ain’t ‘ad a case 
since he run a tramp in ‘cos ’e’d got 
some apples on ‘im which 'e couldn’t 
account for. A chap like you once ’it im 
with a pewter pot and 'e said at the Lion 
and Lamb one t that ’e wouldn't feel 
*appy till °e quodded every tramp that came 
through Littledale. evenin’ |" 

ee “fre,” sald the tramp huskily, “ the 
tyke’s yours for a quid.” 

“Tl give you ’alf a quid, if you like,” 
said the a, stopping and turning 
round. “I’ve got that on me. It’s a 
lot of merits tos a dawg, but I’ve took rather a fancy to im.” 

And in end the dog changed hands at that amount. 
Mr. Button, having at the tramp’s desire directed him to a 
road by which he could reach Merstone without passing 
through the village of Littledale, set off home, with his new 
purchase in the caperions side pocket of his coat. 

He walked rapidly, for the dog, probably resenting the 
still warm clay pipe, and the screw of shag tobacco, which, 
among other things, were his companions in the pocket, was 
raising a weak mufficd voice in protest. 

Mr. Button wondered what com) n’s name was, he 
had heard Lady Pendale call it “* ,’ go he muttered 
“ Darling” in a husky voice all the way home, and nearly 
startled his wife out of her senses wnen he entered the cottage, 
by using the word apparently to her. 

t you well, Garge ? ’? she demanded. 

“Tm ing to the dawg,” said Mr. Button shortly, as he 
uced that unfortunate animal from his ome and laid 
it on the table to recover. Then he explained as much of 
the story as seemed nec to his wife, and announced that 
he would wait until the next day before taking the dog to 
The Manse as he was tired, and perhaps the reward would be 
increased on the morrow. 

“ Ten pounds the reward is,” aaid Mrs. Button. “I should 
take it up now. We can ’ave a trip to Lunnon with that 
extra ten pounds.” 

The gardener grunted and took off his boots. Then he 
locked the dog up in the parlour and went to bed. 

Mr. Button descended in the morning, opened the front door 
to take his usual survey of the weather, and then suddenl 
thinking of the dog, he entered the parlour, and almost fell 
over the small animal. 

os ou,” he remarked, and the next moment he was 
saying other things, for the dog had dashed from the room 
and a the open door. Hatless and in his carpet 
sippert; . Button gave chase; the dog rushed down the 
garden, wriggled under the gate, and then wheeling round to 
the left, dashed down Glover's Lane. 

And behind him ran the half dressed, portly Mr. Button, 
orying * Darling ” in a loud voice, until his breath gave out, 
when he took to other words in a hoarse whisper. 

Then to his horror he observed P.C. Hopkins, the village 
constable, sauntering towards him. He mals a frantic effort 
to reach the dog, and failed by a clear couple of fect. 
“ Darling ” turned round and snarled at him, and then bliss- 
fully a his way, unconscious of the danger that threat- 
ened him from another quarter. 

P.C. Li see was not usually a quick-witted man, but 
some time before the dog was up to him he had recognised it 
from the description which hung outside his cottage, offerin 
ten pounds reward for the return of the Yorkshire terrier ; an 
so P.C. Hopkins, to whom ten pounds represented a very 
large sum of money, rapidly unfastened his cape, and as 
“ Darling ” drew up to him he threw the cape over him. 

He extricated it just as the gardener came up. 

“ Much obliged to you,” panted Mr. Button, “ for catchin’ 
my dawg.” 

“* Your dog’? ” repeated P.C. Hopkins, with a grin. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Button, collecting his senses and preparing 
for battle, “ the dawg I found an’ wot I’m goin’ to take to ’er 

lyship this mornin’.” 

“ The dog I’ve found and am going to take to ’er ladyship 
at once,” corrected the constable, holding ‘‘ Darling’s”” jaws 
tightly between a strong white-gloved finger and thumb. 

“You be careful. I’ve got a witness to prove that this 
dawg was in my ’ouse from five o’clock last night until a few 
minutes ago.” 

“If I was you, George Button, I wouldn’t say anything 
about it. You’dgeta pretty long time in gaol for dog-stealing. 

“Wot!” shrieked the angry gardener. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say I stole the dawg ?” 

“Least said soonest mended,” remarked the constable 
imperturbably. 

r. Button spoke kindly to the constable, he told him what 
he was, what his father had been ; also the occupation of his 
grandfather. After a vague hint as to the present where- 
abouts of all his ancestors he turned to the Hertfordshire 
Constabulary in general as affording more scope for his 
eloquence. 

en he had finished the constable grinned. 

‘“*T must be getting on to The Manse,” he said carelessly. 

His words pulled Button together; he hurriedly changed 
his tactics. 

“* Well,” he said, ‘ I suppose I mustn’t grudge your miasis 
the br I ’ear she works ‘ard enough to keep your place 

ble.’ 


respecta : 

“My missis,” said P.C. Hopkins, in a changed voice ; “ it 
ain’t nothing to do with my missis.” 

“T suppose it ain't soaily 2” said the gardener sadly. 
‘“ But women is women, an’ I expect she'll be pleased you've 
took the dawg back, an’ she’ll be most pleased with that ten 
pounds.” 

Mr. Button, like several other ple in Littledale, knew 
the little hard-faced woman before whom the pompous 
constable was like a timid child. 

“The missis won’t know,” said the constable nervously. 
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“Oh, no. She won’t see the Merstone 'Erald, will she ? 
‘Local constable returns Lady Pendale’s Pet,’ that’s wot 
they'll say, it’s the worst of being official. Then they'll ’ear 
wot I’ve got to say. ‘Er ladyship knows me ; worked for er 
at The ge, I ’ave. That very dawg bit me once. ‘ Mister 
Button,’ she says, ‘I apologise for ’is conduct, ’e knows no 
better, please take this money and if ever you should want a 
friend come to me.’ I'm going after you've bin there and got 
that ten nee for your missis.” 

P.C. opkins ulled at his moustache. 

* Look ‘ere, Mr. Button,” he said, after a pause, “ this is a 
little matter of business between ourselves. Catchin’ dogs 
ain’t part of my duty, and I don’t expect promotion over it. 


I’m content to ‘ide myself 80 to speak. You take the dog to 


’er ope without mentionin’ me to ’er or to anyone in the 
vi , and I'll give yous quid out of the reward.” 
* Don’t talk silly,” said the gardener, with contempt. 


There was another pause. P.C. Hopkins was wondering ff 
his wife would allow half a sovereign out of the reward. 
After careful consideration he decided that she would not. 

“TH gre ou two quid,” he said na ili devoutly 
wishing that the man before him had been anyone but Button. 

“ Look ’ere,” said the gardener, “ my time is valuable, an’ 
I want my breakfast, I don’t want to quarrel with you, 
*Opkins, so I'll make you 8 generous offer. I'll take the dawg 
ieee an’ say nothin’ about you, an’ we'll go ‘alves in tho 
profits.” 

‘“ Five pounds,” said P.C. Hopkins. 

“ Not quite that,” said Mr. Button sweetly ; “ you see I got 
the dawg from a poor chap wot ’ad found ’im but was in a 
*urry to get on to some job ’e’d Bein’ a fair man I give 
‘im ‘two pounds, which” pleased ’im an’ was only just. So if 

‘ou want to get any money instead of lettin’ your missis ‘ave 
it all, there'll be four pounds each. It’s only right we should 
each nay 'alf of wot + wus. cap ‘oo first found 1m got.” 

P.G. Hopkins was no tol, he did not believe Button, but on 
the other hand he was half afraid of him, and still more afraid 
of his wife. It struck him that four pounds for himself 
would be better than ten pounds for his wife, so in the end he 
agreed to Button’s proposition. 

“* Meet me outside the Rectory gates at twelve o'clock an’ 
I'll give yon your share,” said the gardener, as he took the 
dog and left the constable at the top of the lane. He was 
angry at losing the whole of the reward, but, on the other 
hand, congratulated himself over his bargain with the con- 
stable. ith an beer A man he would have driven a 
harder one, but a constable is a constable, even if he has a 
nagging wife, and Mr. Button was sensible enough not to 
quarrel with the representative of law and order in Littledale. 

He took “ Darling” to The Manse after breakfast. Lady 
Pendale handed him ten sovereigns, and almost wept on his 
shoulder. He was promised work when he wan it, and 
entertained in the servants’ hall. 

He cleared five pounds from his deal in the dog, the account 
being made up thus— 


£68. d. 

P.C. Hopkins (for getting inthe way).. .. ..4 0 0 
The dog (purchased from tramp) vo oe ee 6100 8 
Wife oe 4e be ews ee os we a, ss OO 
To self for trouble., om w = oo «5 0 0 
£10 0 0 


Mr. Button had no desire for his wife to talk; the ten 
shillings and a ponies trip to London prevented it. 

The aforesaid tramp, when he read a small paragraph fn the 
local paper at the Merstone Free Library, said a good many 
things about George Button. 

But, as Mr. Button remarked in the Lion and Lamb 
that night, there are always a lot of people ready to use 
= remarks to the man who gcta on through using his 

rains. 
—_————rte______ 


A cAvALRy sergeant had endured the stupidity of a 
recruit for many days. One day the “ rookie” was thus 
greeted when he had violated the sergeant’s orders : 

“Don’t ever come at the horses from behind without 
speakin’ to them! They'll be kicking at that thick 
head of yours! And as a consequence there'll be a lot o’ 
lame horses in the squadron.” 


et fe 
MUST BE REMEDIED. 

Tue slow train is still the target for the shafts of tho 
humorist. Recently a wag sent the following letter to 
the editor of a country paper : 

‘¢ Sir,—Is there no way to put a stop to begging along 
the line of the railway? Jor instance, yesterday an 
aged mendicant with a wooden leg kept pace with the 
afternoon express all the way from Blankton to Spaceley 
and annoyed the passengers exceedingly, going from 
one open window to another with his importunate 
solicitations !”* 

—————— 


Tue other day a little lad came into a barber's shop to 
et his hair cut. During the process the barber left the 
y six times to shave other customers, The lad, tired 
of waiting, asked the barber how much more he had to 


do. 

“‘ Only the front,” he replied. 

““ Well, you’d better be sharp, or else it will be growing 
at the back again,” replied the lad. 

——— to —— 
HAD ENOUGH. 

Tue maid-of-all-work in the service of a provincial 
family, the members whereof are not on the most amicable 
of terms, recently tendered her resignation, much to tho 
distress of the lady of the house. 

“So you are going to Icave us?" asked the mistress 
sadly. ‘* What's the matter, Mary ?_ Haven't we always 
treated you like one of the family t" 

“Vis, mum,” said Mary, “ an’ I've sthood it as long 
as I’m goin’ to!” 


It never taxes anybody. 
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Curious Confessions by Coy 
Celebrities. 


Mr. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 
Who is responsible for the antics of Mr. Chorley, takes 
@ superior attitude, 

BecavsE, having studied the character of the Liberals 
(cheers) as depicted in the Conservative papers (groans), 
and having noted the quality of the Conservatives (loud 
cheering) as recorded in the Liberal Press (hisses), I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that a member of 
Parliament is not the sort of person with whom a man 
who is careful of his reputation can afford to associate. 


Mr. GEORGE GRAVES, 
Of Drury Lane, suffers from two unfortunate afflictions, 
which make his candidature impossible. 


T--, not standing for Parliament. (1) because my voice 


» tet strong, and (2) because 1 always blush when lying. | 


Mr. HERMANN E. DAREWSKI, Junior, 
That most grulif* und popular maker of meodies, se 
der uister, 

Lhe reason why 1 am not standing for Parliamont is 
that I am sitting for Penton ies ne pepular 
songs for next December's productions. You see, quite 
apart from the fact that for some unexplained reason no 
division has asked me to figure as its candidate, I consider 
that after the vital question of Free Trade or Protection, 
the next most important thing is to cater for the entertain- 
ment of the public, and thus cheer the hearts of the beaten 
party and its supporters. And besides, imagine me 
carrying a pocket piano, or, more portable, a melodious 
mouth-organ to my seat, and the delay that would be 
caused whenever I jumped up in the middle of an important 

h to beg the speaker to repeat a phrase whose 
musical intonation might suggest to me a catchy, but 
elusive, refrain ! 

Mr. W. K. HASELDEN, 
The famous cartoonist, thinks that discretion is the better part. 

I have counted up to 321 reasons why I am not standing 
for Parliament, and there are lots more, but perhaps one 
will on This is that Parliament would not for a moment 
stand me. 


Mr. GEORGE ROBEY, 
Says, ‘‘ Certainly not, Archibald!" 


For two. very reasons. First, I am engaged at 
night, and that is the only time that real electors can 
listen to reason (although should they care to come and 
have their minds improved I am always open to discuss 
important matters appointment); second, some of 
them might forcibly object to my strong ideas and advice 
upon Protection and a super-powerful Navy. ‘A ship 
in time saves nine,” is my motto, but stand for Parliament 
—‘certainly not, Archibald!” 


Mr. JOHN HASSALL, 


The poster artist, begs that friends will accept this—the only 
intimation. 


The fact of the matter is this—I have been in the House 
of Commons as a visitor, and I have read reports of the 
representative brains of the United Kingdom in the 

apers, and—well, that’s all. So glad you asked me, 
Berane it gives me the chance o expieining without 
having to pay the usual Agony Column rates. 


Mr. HUGH E. WRIGHT, 
newest comedian, who has just “ opened” in 
“Captain Kidd,” blames his hatter. 

It isn’t really my fault at all. One minor reason why 
I am not taniing or Parliament is that no one has asked 
me to, but that’s a mere detail ; the chief reason is that 
there’s something wrong with my hat. 

It has been whispered behind my back and in dark 
corners that it isn’t big enough for my head. That is 
a cold and calculated lie, and I am glad of this opportunity 
of denying it tn toto. 

My hat is quite big enough for me, or anyone else who 
takes the same size ; the trouble lies in the crown. Looked 
at casually, this hat of mine seems a good one for the 
money. But it isn’t. The acoustics of the beastly thing 
are all wrong. 


London’s 


I have iayened into it, I have sung into it, I have 
shouted things into it that I was sorry for afterwards, 
and I have talked into it, but the result has always been 
tho same—disappointing. No one has yet been able 
to distinguish a word. 

Therefore, it is no good my talking through it. Ergo, 
{t is no use my standing for Parliament. 


Some pictures 


———- 


t much music. hut } .an unhesitati 


| 
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hea ee that 
i ago average 
Soisher had never heard 
either of the balalaika or of 
the man who has made i 
world-famous, Mr. Andreeff. . 
The balalaika may be° 
described as essentially the 
national instrument of Russia, 
though in its primitive form : ae 
it was treated ‘with contempt by musical authorities. 

The ancient balalaika may 
stringed, triangular-sha 
constructed 


os 


shaped guitar, 
from ordinary deal. ’ 1 
duced by Mr. Andreeff consist in a higher quality of material, 
regular shape and dimensions of parts, and the introduction 
of @ neck or faoer board with permanent metal accords in 
chromatic the method of playing remaining precisely 
the same as before. From beginnings, Mr. Andreeff, 
strong in his conviction of the peculiar suitability of & 
balalaika to give the fullest expression to the Russian 
music, persevered again almost —* prejudice in 
his efforts to get the instrument known a appreciated, 
and at last has had the satisfaction of forming the now 
world-renowned orchestra which he ucted with such 
marked success at the Coliseum.} 


My answer to this question is a distinct affirmative. 
Owing to the fact that my time was very much taken up 
at the Coliseum £ had little opportunity of hearing 
assert that when a 
vast avdicnce such as t plyed before twice a day is so 
war" in its applonse and so attentive during the perfor- 
mance, it nust he imbued with a very real musical spirit. 

Prior to my London visit I had also imagined that the 


| Austrian military lands were the finest in the world. 


I have quite altered that opinion in favour of the band 
of the Coldstream Guards. It is magnificent, something 
colossal, and I certainly believe that it is the greatest 
brass orchestra in existence. 
I was brought into perenne! contact with some of the 
layers, and was much struck by their enthusiasm and 
intelligence. 


Picked Up in Four Lessons. 

The way they picked up the balalaika was extraordi- 
nary ; after four or five lessons they could play the instru- 
ment quite well. I was perfectly delighted when I was 
informed that the regiment had decided to start a bala- 
laika orchestra of their own. 

It will be just the same strength as mine, twenty-five 
strong, and the instruments have already been ordered 
from Russia. The dream of my life is to see the balalaika 


Aja Brick 
\ 
| By W. W. ANDREEFF, Leader 2re sentimen 
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in universal use. It is 


pomeel of a peculiar 
eeling of its own which I 
don't think‘ is equalled by 
any other strings. Ofcourse, 
it in rets Russian music 
especially well. We Russians 
, See talists, ve are 

i chestra. ¢cither madly gay or violently 
ioe Beene. Oe depressed, ant that ja the key 
of all Russian compositions, madly gay, or the exact 


ite. 
*PBtinke, Tohetkor ey Rimsky Korsakoff, all tell the 
same story. I am inclined to put it partly down to the 
youth of my nation, and not solely to temperament. 
child is always extreme, it knows no medium, and only 
learns it with age. So I think it is with a nation, and after 
all, as nations go» we are only Fag 

What I should very much like to see is the Coldstream 
Guards’ Band visit St. Petersburg. They would securo 
an extraordinary reception, and I am glad to say the 
subject is already under consideration. 

After all, if I'can bring my orchestra to London there 
seems no reason why Mr. Rogan and his band could not 
pay us a visit, and I hope if they do, that I shall be there 
to welcome them. 

Russians Like Musical Plays. 

In this connection I trust British artistes of all kinds 
may consider Russia as a possible field for their enterprise. 
I believe that musical plays like Our Miss Gtbbs and The 
Dollar Princess would draw large houses, and now is the 
time. We are all keenly interested in things British, 
and actors or singers would be sure of success. Mi. 
Maurice Farkoa, for instance, or Mr. Seymour Hicks. 
I must pay Mr. Hicks the compliment of saying that I 
think him a really great actor, something quite out of the 
common, and, ing with some knowledge of the 
subject, I think they would go mad over him if he came 
to Russia. 

I am returning to London later on, and by then I hope 
the balalaika will have become generally known. My 
agents tell me that they are unable to meet the present 
demand fast enough, which speaks for itself. 

No, I am quite satisfied in my own mind that the 
British are very musical, and, what is more, appreciate 
the soul which must exist in all musical composition of 
any real merit. I should say the Germans admiro 
technique more than expression, the British expression 
more than technique. There is the difference. 

British audiences are splendid, so generous in their 
applause ; it has been delightful to play to them, and I 
much look forward to my return, 


Sousical ? 


[Mr. McNaught, who resides 
at Kilmaurs, Ayrshire is one 
of the greatest of living autho- 
rities on the Scottish National 
Poet. He was one of the 
founders of the Federation of 
Burns Clubs, and has a very 
fine collection of Burns relics, 


. 


including a priceless copy m= i ae 
of the Kelmarnock edition 7 —~a3 S: 
of Burns.] 


Arg Burns Clubs guzzling clubs ? 

It is easy to see how the taunt contained in this question 
has risen. A great many Burns Clubs meet only once 
@ year, on January 25, and it is not surprising that an 
impression should go abroad that they only meet to eat 
haggis and drink whisky. 

owever, allowing that they have but one gathering 
each year, the fact that they should meet together shows 
that Burns and his works are not forgotten, while these 
annual gatherings stimulate the patriotic fervour for 
which Scotsmen are famous, and form a bond of union 
between the Mother Country and her sons abroad. 

It should be noted, however, that all the Burns Clubs 
are not annual associations. It is interesting to read, 
for example, that the Greenock Club, the oldest of all 
the Burns Clubs, actually held Competitions for the pro- 
motion of Scottish Song among the local school children 
as far back as the year 1805; and to-day Greenock’s 
example is emulated by a great many other clubs, as 
a glance at the “ Burns nicle ” can testify. 

ersonally, I prefer those clubs which meet from time 
to time throughout the year. Wherever you get Burns 
Clubs meeting more than once a year there you get good, 
solid, downright work. 
How the Clubs Started. 

But the Burns Clubs have done more than stimulate 
National patriotism. Many individual clubs have been 
the means of preserving relics of the poet, and honouring 
the graves of Burns’ heroes and heroines. 

In this t their usefulness has been tly devel- 
oped by the Federation of Burns Clubs, which was insti- 
tuted in 1885. The manner in which the Federation 
came into being is interesting. 

One day three great Burns authorities, the late Provost 
McKay, of Kilmarnock, the late Colin Rae Brown, and 
Captain Sneddon, of Kilmarnock, were walking along 
the Thames Embankment, London, when the idea of a 
union of Burns Clubs cropped up in the course of con- 
versation. 

Instantly the three gentlemen took the proposal 
enthusiastically, and a few weeks later a meeting at 


in the ROYAL MAG. with mirth will make you 
For leading artiste there depict the. horrore of toothache. - 


So'Dyrns 


; . which I had the honour to Le 

b present, was held in Kilmar- 
u S nock, when it was decided to 
take steps to have tho 
Federation of Burns Clubs 
instituted. 

At first the work of pro- 
moting the Federation was 
very hard, but we have long 
since turned the corner, and 
now theré are no fewer than 
187 Burns Clubs federated. 

I have mentioned that the Federation has been the 
means of developing the usefulness of the Burns Clubs. 
For instance, one of our aims is to strengthen and consoli- 
date the bond of fellowship existing among the members 
of Burns Clubs and kindred societies by universal 


affiliation. 
This we accomplish issuing a diploma to the 
clubs, price 1s. each. On 


By D. McNAUGHT, Editor 
of “The Burns Chronicle.” 


b 
members of the bdecated 
resenting this diploma a member can enter any federated 
urns Club in the known world. This Burns freemasonry, 
so to speak, gives membership of a Burns Club a value 
above that of the ordinary literary society. 

Another of our objects is to suetinisod the publication 
of works relating to Burns. So great is the literature on 
Burns that one must now be an expert to write about the 
bard, and obviously our advice to authors is. most helpful. 


Relics We have Saved. 


The preservation of Burns relics is another of our aims. 
For instance, it was the united efforts of the Burns Clubs 
that saved the “Auld Brig of Ayr,” associated with 
which is Burns’ poem, “ The Twa Brigs.” when it was 
threatened with destruction a few rs_ago. The 
movement for the preservation of this old relic actually 
began in my own house. 

n all probability the saving of the “ Brig’ by an indi- 
vidual club would have been im ible, but the unitcd 
efforts of the Burns Clubs carried it into effect. 

At the present moment the Burns Clubs are busy raising 
funds for the endowment of a Chair of Scottish History 
and Literature at Glasgow University. The father. of 
this idea was the late William Freeland, a favourite with 
Burnsites all over the world. Latterly the scheme has 
found a champion in Dr. Wallace, late editor of the 
Giascow HERALD, to whom much of the popularity of 
the proposal is due. , 

In a sense, this work is passing out of the hands of the 
Burns Clubs as it is to be one of the principal objects 
of the Scottish Exhibition to be held in Glasgow in 1911, 

However, the assistance the Burns Clubs have given to 
this and other schemes raises them above guzzling cluka 
in my opinion, and amply justifies their existence, 
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Rachel, but ha 
inspector she mounted the almost-dese 
staircase with slow deliberation, until she came opposite to 
the woman clin to the handrail. 

“* Are you ill?” she asked, as she noticed the deadly pallor 
of the woman’s face. 

““No—no, thank you—only a little nervous, that’s all.” 


The Woman of Nerves. 

The stranger was a pale, plainly-dressed, weary-looki 
middle-class woman, with id cheeks, sunken ee aol 
nervous twitching lips; she looked anything but well. Her 
breath came short, and the tell-tale hand upon the heart 
su, palpitation. 

“Are you quite eure I can’t help you?” asked Rachel, 
whose tenderness was equal to her cour “* Won’t you let 
me assist you to the top of the stairway ?” 

you, you are very kind. But I’m not ill; it’s only 
nervousness, aad it always attacks me here.” 

“There is nothing to 
a stranger to London?” 

“Oh, no, no!” The woman gave an ap 
glance, which seemed to ask: “Can I trust you 
say moro?” ‘Tears came into her eyes. 

cre was something very pitiful about this fragile creature. 
She was about forty, but looking older, and the deep mourning 
suggested widowhood. 

“Won't you tell me why you are nervous? Come, do let 
me help you. Lean on my arm.” 

They went up the stairs together, and at the top Rachel, 
who had inca constituted herself the champion of this 
shrinking, trembling woman, asked if she could do any more. 

“No, thank you. The fact is, I am going to a place which 
always brings on these attacks of nervousness. I wanted 
someone to go with me, but nobody would.” 

“Su you confide in me,” s 

“ Well, the fact is I’m going to consult a spiritualist.” 

“A what?” 

“ A medium, I think they call them ; the people who hold 
communion with the dead.’ ° 

“ And you believe in that eort of thing ?” 

** Oh, yes, my husband does, too.” 

“ Why did he not come with you?” 

“ It is my husband I am going to see.” The cheerful tone 
fn which this was said e: a world of etic desire. 
“I’ve only been a widow a few months, and John was.all the 
world to me. We were very, my happy, and now I’m all 
alone, I’m so lost in the world, I don't want to live. I'm 
going to see him to-day.” 


Rachel Offers to Go. 

Now, Rachel, who was a clergyman’s daughter, had at one 
time held very strong views on spiritualists. Like her father, 
she had regarded them all as cranks and humbugs, imposi: 
on credulous people. But Mr. Ransom having once preach 
against a certain society, had been publicly challenged and 
invited to a sgance which Rachel also attended. There she and 
her father had seen things which they could not understand 
or explain, nor could they denounce the so°iety as swindlers. 

The spiritualists- were well-known rors defending their 
own beliefs, and nothing was served by the dispute, except 
that Rachel had been pal ieee by the undoubted sincerity 
of the upholders of the spiritualistic creed. 

“ Did you want someone to go with you to this séance ?" 

“Yes, but I suppose I'd better go alone. Mr. Gedge 
prefersit. He's the spiritualist, you know, a most distinguished 
man. He has already hid one communication from my dead 
husband, and, if 1 can fulfil certain conditions, he promises 
that John and I shall see each other again—actually meet face 
to face.” 

“Do you think any good can come of that sort of thing ?'” 
asked Rachel. 

“TI must go, I must.” 

“ Then let me go with 
but I can_e: who 


nervous about. Perhaps you are 
ing, wistful 
? Shall I 


I’m a stranger to you, I know, 
am, and a stranger is better than 
Why are you afraid?” 


much want to know. 
about money. We 
wouldn't put it into 


was MA 
weren't well off, but he always saved and 


Vote solidly 


The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
retribution upon unpunished offenders, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 
aome extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 
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thrilling adventures. 


a bank. The spirits advised him not to, and he used to hide 
it in the garden. The night he died he tried to tell me where 
it was, but he passed away too soon. We've searched and 
searched but can’t find any trace of it. The little that I had 
anand Meee me going until now, but I must know about 
the rest—I ly must.” 


** And do you think it ible to get 8 communication from 
Pas ated on mate oa nef anes) Sache, lh See 
scorn cree) into her v 

“"T do, beosue 


John always promised to appear again after 
death. I wish now I'd ob more about italien from 
him ; but I was afraid. When I heard of Mr. Gedge I decided 
to gotohim. He is wonderful, but he is very expensive.” 
el’s scepticism began to grow, and at the mention of 
payment she was actively suspicious. 
And you are paying heavy fees ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; spiritual advice is very expensive. I didn’t 
realise it would cost so much—and I’ve so little left.” 

‘* Have you paid much so far?” j 

“Three pounds.” ‘ 

‘* That seems a good deal.” 

In the Toils of the Villain. 

** Oh, that was only for a message on the table. Mr. Gedge 
couldn’t understand it all, and said that we should have to 
hold a second meeting and try everything ; the writing on the 
slate is five guineas, and the actual appearance of the dead 
would be ten. It dangerously exhausts the medium, so Mr. 
Gedge says—the medium is his wife. She suffers frightfully 
every time a spirit appears; it’s or her. She 

t ils ap it’s dreadful for bh he has 
trances that are like fits.” 

“* How horrible,” exclaimed Rachel, “‘ no wonder you're 
afraid. But it seems to me foolish to spend all that money. 
What are you expecting to do to-day ?’ 

‘We are going to try the table and the slate writing, and 
then if that fails I must pay the rest and see if John will 
ap) in the spirit and 8 Bu 

pene it and speai 

hel was quite convinced that the simple soul was in 
the hands of a money-making shark. 

“Tl come with you, Mrs. ——” 

‘** Banks is my name.” 

“Tl come with you, Mrs. Banks, that is if you wish it, for 
I am not in the least afraid.” 

“It’s very good of you, and very kind; but I wouldn’t 
wish to lead a young girl into that sort of thing if—if——” 

** You speak as if it were wicked.” 

“© Well, sometimes I think it is.’’ 

= Never mind, ri help you through.” . 


The offices of Mr. Gedge the medium were on the second 
floor of # house in Oxford Street, up a dark and dingy 
staircase. 

Rachel and Mrs. Banks were admitted by a =e ill- 
tempered-looking gir! of fifteen—the medium’s daughter, who 
looked surprised to see Mrs. Banks’ companion, but ushered 
them into the first office, a shabby place with a desk, 
where the walls were covered with bills of spiritualistic 
meetings and lectures by various societies. 


Husband and Wife. 


The inner room was more like an ordinary sitting-room with 
two small round tables in the centre and long seats ranged 
round the walls. At one of the tables, with his back to the 
window, was Mr. hig 2 8 massive gentleman, with a great 
shock of hair falling low over his collar. He was fat, and 
dressed in black, with a white tie, his costume as near that 
of a cle an of the Church of England as he dared go. 

Seated in an armchair was his wife, ahawk-eyed, hook-nosed 
person, with red face and jet black hair. She was reading 
& newspaper. 

They both rose and received poor Mrs. Banks with the 
greatest condescension, and were introduced to Miss Ransom, 
of whom they were a little suspicious at first; but Rachel, 

essing at once that she had to play a part, composed her 
Eataree into an expression of passive ae yen and sat on 
one side as if bashful in the 
importance as Mr. and Mrs. ge. 

. Gedge took the widow on one side and spoke in low 
tones. From the action of the woman, who put her hand 
quickly to her pocket, Rachel guessed that the talk was of 
money. She caught the last words: 

* We'll try the table first. Perhaps your friend would like 
to go in the other room?” 

“T should like to stay, please,” Rachel, “ I’ve been 
told I’m a sensitive. I don’t know what it is but I'd like to 


sta ee 

Ah, you're one of us,” exclaimed Mrs. Gedge, with 
restored confidence. 

“I’ve been at a séance once before,” replied Rachel, with 
the silliest expression she could co: “Tt was very 
beautiful and very wonderfal.” 


noe of persons of such 


‘* Ah, these®@anifestations from the unknown surpass all 
the other wonders of the world. If I could tell you, Mise 
Ransom, of the things that have been vouchsafed to us here, of 
the people who have returned to earth to hold converse with 
Mortals in this room, you would scarcely credit it. Only the 
other day the late Archbishop of Canterbury stood in his 


to 

‘“* That will do, dear, that will do,” interjected Mrs. Gedge, 
“* we are all ready to try the table. Draw the curtains close.’ 

A heavy dark curtain was pulled over the window excluding 
every ray of light. Mr. Gedge turned on the electric cluster ir. 
the centre of the ceiling from a switch in the middle of the 
wall on the left-hand side facing the window. 

_Rachel’s sharp eyes followed every movement. She saw 
his hand linger on the switch—not his fingers but the whole 
hand, as if he were twisting it, or unscrewing something. 

About three feet away, on the same side of the room, was s 
deep alcove, covered half-way up with a flimsy curtain. 

‘Now, then, before we turn the lights out, seat yoursclvet 
round the table, please.” 

Rachel could hear Mrs. Banks’ breath coming in swift 
short gasps, and her hand went instinctively to her heart. 

se ly ome = hands upon the table and allow the 
thumbs and little fingers to have contact and so complete the 
circle. I will join you when I’ve turned off the light. Now, 
are your minds at rest ?”” 

Rachel found that she was to sit next to Mr. Gedge. There 
was hardly room for them all, their fingers were not much 
outstretched. 

A Terrible Ordeal. 

Out went the light. There was a shuffling and Mr. Gedge 
slipped into the seat beside her. 

“It is not necessary to have darkness for this manifesta 
tion, my dear friends,” he said in a loud voice, speaking like 
a om er, “ but it is better.” 

hel had not moved since he had first shown her where 
to put her fingers, but she shuddered now as he touched her, 
saying: 

“* Spread your fingers a little wider, please, so that they 
touch mine more firmly. Thank you, that will do.” 

She came in contact with his fingers, but it was a different 
sensation. At the first spreading, in the light, the little 
finger of her right hand had touched the little finger of his 
left ; now, as they came into contact she fidgeted a little, for 
the finger was bigger. It was a thumb. For a moment she 
could not realise how it could have happened. He had really 


withdrawn one hand entirely. 

“ Now, then, Mrs. I think that you desire mo to 
ask your husband a question ?” Recatving a reply in the 
affirmative, he continued : ‘‘ Mr. Banks, I charge you by all 
that is holy, by all the regard you bore to your beloved wifo 
during life, to descend now, here, upon us, and say whether 
you will reveal the hiding place of your wealth. If you make 
answer by the table, rap three times that we may know your 
answer is ‘ Yes.’ If, on the contrary, let your signal be two 
“ee to signify ‘ No.’” 

‘or a long time there was silence, broken only by the hard 
breathing of the credulous widow. Then there was a single 
rap. 
“ He is coming—he is coming,” whispered the medium. 

Then followed two sharp raps. 

“ Ah, we cannot move you, brother?” 

Two more raps, sharp and decisive. 

““No—no. It is useless going on,” said Mr. Gedge, with- 
oat his hands and standing up. “Turn up the light, 

r ig.” 

When the electric light blazed out, Mrs. Banks was found to 
be in tears, with eyes staring and head shaking mournfully. 

Rachel was profoundly sorry for her, but furious all the 


samo. 
“ Shall we try the slate, dear friend?" asked the man 


ge. 
Mrs. Banks nodded regretfully, signifying her willingness 

y the extra five pounds. 

nce more they sat at the table upon which was a slate 
with a piece of pencil, secured to it by a string—one of the 
commonest tricks of the trade. 

‘Kindly resume A ag he as before,’ commanded 
Mr. Gedge, as he stood 'y to turn off the light, after which 
he joined the seated group. 

What the Slate Said. 

This time Rachel was purposely clumsy, and when her 
finger touched that of Mr. Gedge she realised that his left hand 
was there now, not the right hand with the thumb, for his 
little finger-nail touched hers. His right hand was free to 
write on the slate in the dark. 

For a long time there was tense silence, broken only by 
sonorous requests for the departed Mr. Banks to express 


to 


his will. 
“Hush,” cried a voice. “Listen.” The medium’s 
daughter was the speaker. 


not disturbed. 

The pencil began to scratch upon the slate and Rachel's 
sharp ears detected the stoppage of the widow's breath—the 
tension was un ble. 

“It is finished. The pencil has stopped,” said the medium. 
“ | will turn up the light.” He walked to the switch and tho 
moment there was light the others bent over tho slate with 
their heads ther, Rachel nearest of all. They uttered 
cries of astonishment, which Rachel had to simulate. The 
words upon the slate were : 

*T cannot use the slate. I must appear by materialisa- 
tion.—Joun.” 

“TI feared so,” sighed Mr. Gedge. “ Will you make the 
sacrifice, dear lady ? If it is not worth your while——” 

“Oh, yes, I must, I must.” 

** How noble of you. We will prepare for the ceremony at 
once. Will you kindly pass into the next room with my wife.” 

The poor dupe was led away to have the money extracted 
from her. It was all so obvious and blatantly fraudulent, 
such transparent humbug, that it would have deceived none 
but » woman distraught with grief. 

Rachel dropped into a chair, and with her hands folded 
before her, gazed stupidly at nothing—apparently. But 
whenever Mr. Gedge turned his back, her eyes followed. She 
was on the side of the room near the switch, and took notice 
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of bree pe peg ent the “ legen wat gegen 
suspe! on the wall by two nai carrying & 
cretonne. Behind was iz cane-bottomed chair. Mr. Gedge 
brought a long seat forward into the middle of the room upon 
which the spectators were to sit. 

Mrs. Ba: and Mrs. Gedge returned. The man waved 
them grandly to the seat, where the four women sat huddled 
together. . Gedge made a long speech on psychio force, 
astral bodies, telepathy, and clairaudience, which stopped 
suddenly when he considered his client sufficiently impressed. 

** Now I will put the medium into her trance.” 

Mrs. Banks gave a little gasp, and Mrs. Gedge entered the 
“cabinet ” like a somnambulist. When she was seated in 
the chair Mr. Gedge made some —— with his hand and the 
woman began to moan and writhe, ending at last in a limp 
collapse, er husband drew the curtain, ities platy 

“Hush. Now we must wait.” He walked over to the 
seat. ‘Please make room for me. It will be better if we 
have hand contact, and do not move an inch or all will be 
spoiled. I will sit at your end, if you please, Miss Ransom. 

The light went out. Mr. Gedge dropped into the vacant place 
beside hel. She had to move close to Mrs. to 
avoid touching him, but he grabbed her hand in his flabby paw. 

“Oh, dear, I’m going to sneeze.” She disengaged er nga 
and stood up, with a great pretence at a sneeze, but he was 
not aware that she had moved. Rachel’s left hand held 
Mrs. Banks. 

“‘ Now give me your hand, please,” said Gedge. 

“ Are You With Us, Mr. Banks?” 

She thrust Mrs. Banks’ hand towards him, and it was seized, 
the man fully believing it to be Rachel’s, but as a matter of 
fact she was not even seated. 

Rachel found herself free, standing up, unnoticed. With 
quiet, stealthy steps she went over to the wall, groping blindly 
to feel for the switch. 

“Compose your minds. Let your thoughts rest on the 
departed,” said the medium, “ calmness is aren oe 

en, after a pause, ‘ Are you with us, Mr. Ban hes 

A strange, low mumble that might have been tho voice of a 
man issued from the cabinet. 

‘* He draws near—he draws near.” 

Rachel had not found the switch, but she was not far away 
when the hand of the man sitting on the end of the seat came 
rubbing along the wall and he touched something. 

Her nerves received a shock, for the next moment a filmy 
wraith in a blue light appeared in the centre of the gloom. 

“Who are you?” asked the medium. 

The female form, for such it undoubtedly was, moved a yard 
and stood still, looking strangely ghostly and _indefinable. 
It was presently joined by o second form, and Rachel, who 
by this time had recovered her senses, and had heard the 
rattle of the zing on the curtain of the alcove, knew Mrs. 
Gedge had left her cabinet. The figures walked in a blue 
light which came from the ceiling. A blue bulb which had 
answered to a movement of the switch, was concealed from the 
sitters on the bench by a copper sheath, although its rays 
were deflected downwards on the forms of Mrs. and Miss Gedge. 

“We have here a sorrowing woman anxious to look upon 
the features of her spouse,” cried Mr. Gedge. ‘* Attendant 
spirits pass away and bring him hither.” 

It was the veriest theatrical clap-trap. Tho voice of 
tho ghost raiser suggested a stage t: jan. Gasps_and sobs 
from Mrs. Banks expressed eloquently the effect upon her nerves. 

Rachel slid along the wall until she touched the switch, then 
on towards the cabinet. She thrust her arm in—the chair 
was empty. To slip behind the curtain occupied a moment. 
She wasstill able to put out her right arm and reach the switch. 

Cae eee rh h had it of the blue light 

ne e figures which passed out of the blue 
again came within its radiance. It looked something like a 
man veiled in gauzy wrappings. 


Showed Up! 

“Oh, my husband—my husband!” moaned the half- 
demented widow. 

“It's a fraud—a fraud!” shriecked Rachel. ‘‘ They're 
swindlers, they’ve robbed you! It’s a woman!” Her right 
hand went out towards the switch, but ere ahe could to it 
there was a rush on the part of the spirits, the one nearest the 
cabinet dashed for the curtain—it was Mrs. Gedge—and 
came vane in contact with Rachel. 

The astonished lady went reeling backwards, just as Rachel 
snapped the switch and turned on a full blaze of light. 

Miss Gedge was discovered freeing herself from yards of 

uze, and Mrs. Gedge, in ludicrous dismay, was sitting on the 

r, where she had pushed, similarly draped. 

Rachel tore aside the curtain and stepped out before the 
astonished and infuriated medium. 

“You must give this woman back her money, or I go 
straight downstairs and bring up the police. Mrs. 
you have been robbed.” She ran swiftly towards the door, in 
case they should attempt to intercept her ; but she had over- 
rated their courage. Mr. Gedge was white and spluttering, 
Mrs. Gedge abusive, and Miss Gedge in tears. 

The door was open and Rachel felt secure. 

“Return this lady her money, every farthing you have 
taken from her to-day, and on_her previous visits. Tell me 
how much they owe you, Mrs. Banks ?” 

The poor woman was dazed and stunned, and it was not 
until tho question had been repeated three times that she 
was able to name the amount—seventeen pounds in all. 

Mr. ie began to run his fingers through his long hair, 
and strut about and declare that he desired no man or woman 
to pay if they doubted his credentials. 

“Return the money you have stolen,” Rachel persisted, 
with eyes Hlaxing ian cheeks pink with rage. The transfor- 
mation in her, the change from the listless, open-mouthed 
simple girl to the woman of action had its effect. 

Mr. Bedge shuffied into the other room and returned to 
fling down the money grandly for Mrs. Banks to pick up. 
The frightened woman eee it together, dropped it into 
her bag, and joined Rac el at the door. 

“ This office is to be closed. If not, it will be raided by the 
police. It must be closed this afternoon. If I find you here 
to-morrow I shall communicate with Scotland Yard.” 
~ _ Mr. Gedgo snorted, Mrs. Gedge hissed her rage, and Mrs. 

Banks was drawn out by Rachel. 
Next day the medium had vanished, 
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fhe greatest detective in Evrope is the Frenchman 
‘ An account of his 
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» The Experiences of Mr. P. Doubleyou 
- in Quest of Votes. 

I was to go canvassing. The Editor had said so. But 
I wasn’t keen on the job, and I rather hoped that the 
candidate's agent might decline my proffered services. 

He didn’t. On the contrary he shook me effusively by 
the hand, shoved a packet of canvassing cards in one coat 
pocket, a packet of political pamphlets in the other, and, 
wishing me good luck, bowed me out of the committee- 
room within less than five minutes of my having first 
begun to explain my errand to him. 

‘ By the way,” he called after me, as I passed down the 
stairs, ‘‘ it’s rather a rough neighbourhood ; but you don’t 
mind that, do you?” 

-. did mind, but refrained from saying so. What was 

e ? . 

After some trouble I found the road that had been 
allotted to me. It was one of those side streets of mean 
houses, leading nowhere in particular, that nobody would 
ever dream of entering unless on business bent. At either 
end was a small, dirty public-house, and it was lit at long 
intervals by two or three pa, gas lamps that just 
served to make the darkness visible. 

In no single house was there a light to be seen in any 
of the front windows, a circumstance that puzzled me not 
a little until I discovered that it was the custom there- 
abouts for the family to live in the back kitchen all the 
week, using the front rooms only on Sundays. 

“ For,” “ Against,” and “ Doubtful.” 

I walked as far as the nearest street lamp, and pulled 
out my packet of canvassing cards. I discov that 
they had been neatly arranged for me according to the 
number, beginning with No. 1, the first house in the road, 
and ending up with No. 60, which stood opposite to it. 


Each card was inscribed with the name of a voter, | 


either a householder or lodger, there sometimes being two 
or three cards to the one house. At the top of the card 
there were ruled off three little square spaces, marked 
** for,” ‘* against,” and ‘‘ doubtful.” 

I had to make a cross in one of these spaces in accord- 
ance with the answers I received to my queries. Under- 
neath there was a blank space for ‘‘ remarks,’’ and lastly, 
at the bottom, there were printed in bold type, for my 
guidance, certain things I had to refrain from doing, the 
chief amongst which was that I must not make any 
payment or promise to a voter of money, food, or drink, 
or any other consideration. 

After reading and digesting this solemn warning I made 
a start with the first house in the road, and drew what I 
suppose I must consider a prize. That is to say, the 
occupant, when asked, readily promised to vote for my 
candidate. . 

‘Anything to oblige a gentleman,” were his exact 
words, “ but it’s lucky you called before the other chap 
did, or he’d have got my promise. I allus gives my vote 
to the first one as asks me. Saves a lot o’ trouble. I 
don’t know anything about pollyticks meself, and don’t 
want to.” 

“ And this,” I said to myself, as I made my cross in the 
“for” space, “ is how elections are lost and won.” 
Ordered Off a Doorstep. 


But if my first man was indifferent, my second was just 
the reverse. He was a red-hot partisan, and, moreover, 
his partisanship was op to our side. 

«You're an idiot,” he cried, after I had stated my 
business, ‘‘ to waste your time trying to secure votes for a 
rotter who will do hig best ‘to ruin the country 
if he is elected. Vote for him? Not me. Why, I’d 
sooner—I'’d sooner—— Here you get off my doorstep,” 
he spluttered in a sudden access of fury. 

I did as I was directed. 

A little lower down the street my modest knock brought 
to the door a big, bony, stern-visaged woman, who pro- 
claimed herself the wife of the occupier. . 

“Ts he in, madam, may I ask ?’’ I queried politely. 

“* He is,” she snapped. ‘‘ What d’yer want with him ?”’ 

I explained that I had called to solicit his vote for our 
candidate. 

“Qh, you have, have you ?” she replied tartly. ‘‘ Well, 
you won't get it!” 

“Sorry to hear that, madam, then I presume he will 
vote for the opposition ?”” And I sta to make a cross 
in the ‘‘ against ” space of the card I held in my hand. 

‘“No, he won't do that neither. He won't vote at all. 
I ain’t agoin’ to let ’im. I’m a Suffragette, I am, and 
until we women get the vote I'll do all I can to stop men 
from voting.” 

“But, madam,” I interposed, ‘‘ these are not the 
tactics of the militant Suffragettes ; they are using their 
influence on the side of——” 

“I know,” she cried, ‘“‘ but I ain’t. I’m against the 
whole lot. I hold that that there Jabez Balfoor is 
quite as much the enemy of our sex as Lord Lloyd George 
or Admiral Blatchford. Now you know my opinions, 
young man, so you be off, and don’t you come here no 
more. I’m a woman as understands pollyticks and knows 
wot's wot.” 

So things went on. At each house a different reception. 
Once or twice the door was simply slammed in my face 
without any word of explanation. At other times 


,associate with ’em. And the mother ! 
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enthusiastic supporters of my candidate, not content 
with promising ‘their votes, insisted on shaking me 
violently by the hand, slapping me on the back, and 
indulging in other similar exhibitions of enthusiasm, more 
embarrassing than pleasant. 

One man d me forcibly inside his house, and 
insisted on my drinking the candidate’s health in some of 
the very worst whisky I ever tasted. At another placo 
the door was a by an exceedingly pretty but abnor. 
mally dirty little girl, who, without a word of explanation, 
thrust into my hand seven oe @ greasy book. 
under ‘the impression, I presently discovered, that I was 
the rent collector. ¥ : 

I began to wish my task was finished, and was not hy 
any means sorry when I reached the last.“ lap,” in the 
shape of the final half-dozen houses at the top of the even- 
numbered side of the road. Amongst the occupants ot 
these I came across almost the only man who asked me 
for anything. 

He had a consuming ambition, it appeared, to ride in a 
motor-car. If he promised to vote for our candidate, 
would we, he inquired, send a really swell, slap-up con- 
veyance of the kind to carry him to the polling place ? 

Of course I said “‘ Yes,” for this is one of the things 4 
candidate or his supporters may do, provided that the 
vehicle is not one that is let for hire ; and I asked him, as 
is‘ usual in such cases, at what hour in the day he would 
like it to call. . 

He countered my query with another. 

‘“‘ What time does the poll close ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Right o'clock,” I told him. 

“Then,” he said, ‘“‘ get it here by seven. That'll give 
me time to change into my best clothes after I come back 
from work. ikey, but won’t the neighbours stare ?” 


THE SLANDERER SLUNK. 

Mrs. SLinccurn put her head over the fence and thus 
addressed her neighbour, who was hanging out her 
washing: ‘A family has moved into the empty house 
across the way, Mrs. Mangle.”* 

‘“* Yes, I know.” 

‘* Did you notice the furniture ?” 

“* Not particularly.” 

“Two loads, and I wouldn’t give a sovereign a load 
for it. Carpets? I wouldn’t put °em down in my 
kitchen. And the children! I won’t allow mine to 
She looks as if 
she had never known a day’s happiness. The father 
drinks, I expect. Too bad that such people should como 
into this neighbourhood. I wonder who they are ?’”” 

‘“*T know ‘em.” 

“Do you? Well, I declare! Who are they ?” 

“‘ The mother is my sister, and the father is the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday szhool.”* 

“Oh !—ah !—um! Do you think it’s going to rain?” 


Sarp the barber to the victim in his chair: ‘‘ You ’ave 
a large ’ead, sir; it’s a good thing to ’ave a large ’ead, for 
@ large ‘ead means a large brain, and a large brain is the 
most useful thing &@ man can ’ave, as it nourishes the 
roots of the ’air,’ 
o> 9 eee 
USED TO IT. 


A youna broker of convivial habits fell in with an old 
school friend who had become a commercial traveller. 

‘* Whenever yous in town come up and stay with 
me,” he urged his friend as they separated, ‘“‘ no matter 
what time it is. If I’m not there just go ahead and make 
yourself at home. I'll be sure to turn up before 
daybreak.”* ti 

mn after this the salesman arrived in town about 

midnight, and, remembering his friend’s invitation, 
sought out his boarding-house. 

There was only a dim light flickering in the hall, but he 
gave the bell a manful oall 

Presently he found himself face to face with a landlady 
of grim and terrible aspect. 

** Does Mr. Smith live here ?” he faltered. 

“ He does!” snapped the landlady. ‘ Bring him in!” 


—— 

“ Sammy,” said his mean uncle, “ how would you feel 
if I were to give you a penny ?” 

“I think,” replied Sammy, “ that I should feel a trifle 
faint at first, but I'd try and get over it.”* 

—_—— 3 
MAKING HEADWAY. 

P.C. 1910 Gerrard gazed long and thoughtfully at the 
hole in Mrs. Parkington’s rlour-window. Then he 
Snes a pocket-book and started being a Sherlock 

‘olmes. 

“You ’eard the crash at four o’clock ? ” 

‘“ Four o’clock,” echoed the lady. 

“ You run to the door, but seed nobody ? 

“© Nobody.” 

After this question he could think of no more questions, 
so he shut up his book with a snap and walked off, dream- 
ing of promotion, . 

A few minutes later he was back with a smile that was 
eloquent of triumph. 

‘Jobs like this ‘ere don’t take a smart chap long,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ You're sure it ’appened at four o'clock, 
ma’am ?”* 

‘““Yes, Have you caught the culprits ? ”* 

‘““Well, not yet, ma'am,” he answered, “but I’m 
a-narrowin’ of it down all right. It wasn’t Bill ’Iggins, 
’cos ’e was killed by a motor-car at ’arf-past three,”* 


who controle the Paria Criminal Investigation Department, 
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Praster casting is a useful hobby which can soon be 
icked up by anyone who has a mind to go in for it. 
laster of Paris can be bought in fourpenny-halfpenny 
bags, and to mix it you pour some water into a basin and 
shake the plaster 
in until it rises to 
the top. of the 
water. Then beat 
it up to the con- 
sistency of thin 
batter. 

To begin with 
you h better 
experiment upon 
some ornament 
in your home, 
: a ,or buy — one 
The piece of cotton, A, is arranged over the specially for the 
ornament and then the plaster is poured over, OCCASION, if you 

prefer it. he 


first picture shows such an ornament, an Egyptian figure, 
ready for casting. - 

A in this: picture represents a piece of cotton which 
must be carefully over the ornament first of all. 
Then the plaster is poured out over your ornament until 
the latter is completely hidden from view. 

It is a good plan to put two coatings of plaster over the 
ornament, the first one of which may be dyed pink by 


“ els 
a a — outils 
other colour- A FB -+-~---- A 


ing matter. 
This will help 
ou later on 
in the process, 
as will be ex- 
plained. 


the cotton, 
however, still 
stick out 
beyond _ the 
plaster, as 
shown in the 
second sketch. 
As you probably know, plaster dries very quickly. When 
the coating has dried, eo that only a little of it peels off 
when you scratch it, you must pull the two ends of 
cotton upwards in the direction indicated by arrows 
(picture No. 2), and by this means the plaster mould is 
cut in two, as shown in the third sketch. 

In this picture your plaster mould contains the impres- 
sion of the tian figure cut in two; the ornament 
itself is no longer inside, but its exact shape is there. Now 
mix some soft soap with hot water, and cover the two 
impressions of the ornament inside with this mixture. The 
next step is to fit the two halves together and tie them up 
with a piece of string, standing the mould upside down. 
See the third picture once more. 


at he( Jeclisn| 


:\* People who Frown when a General 
Election Comes Along. 


ae 


When the plaster his dried, the two ends of the 
cotton are pulled upwards, and— 


fommirree room] 


— 


Ir is only just and fitting that the first class of persons 
to be referred to under the above sub-title are Cabinet 
Ministers. It may be after years or months of strenuous 
work; after countless snubs and disappointments ; after 
dashed hopes and aspirations, all has come to little or 
nothing, and an anpee! to the country is the only way 
out. After all, the honour of being a Cabinet Minister 1s 
to the majority of such distinguished men an honour that 
is not thought of lightly. = 

When there is a General Election it means, in nine cases 
out of ten, that the Cabinet Minister forfeits his high 
office. No wonder, then, that there is a frown of annoy- 
ance, if not of despair, on the face of the distinguished 
servant of the Crown, who is about to give up his seals 
of high and honourable office. 

What it Means to Hospitals. 

After Cabinet Ministers bankers are, perhaps, the chief 
frowners, for to them a General Election means a period 
of disturbance and uncertainty in the money market. 
It may be, of course, that some bankers look forward 
hopefully to an improved tone in financial circles, if their 
own favoured party is likely to win the day, but, in any 
case, ‘a General Election always entails qaueli anxiety and 
not a little speculation as to the ultimate result. 

Another important section of the public who are 
disposed to frown when a General Election takes place are 
those who are engaged in charitable works. ospital 
treasurers and secretaries have long ago discovered that 
+ nena Election means for their institutions a time of 
stress, 

When the public mind is engrossed with political 
matters it is apt to overlook the claims and the needs of 
hospitals and kindred institutions. It is when everything 


Toothache! It ia a depressing subjact ! 
artiate depict it in the February 
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An Interesting Hobby for Winter 
Evenings. 


Now there is, of course, no plaster over the bottom of 
the mould, eo that anything poured into it will naturally 
fill up the outline of the Egyptian. Before proceeding to 


—This is the result, The ornament is no longer inside, and 
figures 1 and 2 show the impressions Icft in the plaster. The 
two halves are tied together as shown in the middle figure. 


fill up this outline brush it over with some oil, and then 
carefully pour in a fresh supply of plaster, which must be 
left to set thoroughly before anything further is done 
toit. Twenty-four hours will be found sufficient, after 
which the final stages of the process may be entered 
upon. 

A wooden mallet and a screwdriver or chisel are now 
necessary, in order that the outer coating of plaster 
may be chipped : 
off from the 
figure under- 
neath. The fifth 
picture illus- 
trates the mean- Ge 
ing, rer h of 
course the 
could not be ne 
by the caster as 
shown in this 
drawing. 


The next stage. Pour- 
ing in a fresh supply 
of plaster. This must 
be left twenty-four hours 
to eet, 


Ha chip- 
ped off the outer 
coating, you 
come to the 
inner pink coat- 
ing. is you 
know is near the figure iisclf, and you are accordingly 
careful not to strike too hard, and thus damage the 
figure underneath. Having got the pink plaster off, you 
ia pole find various little bits of plaster adhering 

t 


e curves of the cast, as shown at the points 


marked B in the sixth illustration. 
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is going smoothly, and when trade is good, and there is a 
happy absence of unsettlement, that the hospitals reap 
their richest harvests. 

Another little-considered community who frown when 
there is a General Election is the body of officials from the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to the humblest waiter 
eee by the Kitchen Committee of the House. Each 
and ev one of these individuals does not know for 
certain that his services will be required when the new 
Parliament assembles. A new master often means that 
a new servant will be engaged, and that the old retainer 
will have to seek a new post. 

It Upsets Football and Cricket. 

Football and cricket club secretaries are another body of 
men who sometimes frown when a General Election is 
announced. It may be that the old member of Parliament 
has been a liberal patron of their club. Possibly he has 
subscribed handsomely, or he has provided a challenge 
cup, or a challenge shield, or done something else ecpally 
welcome to those responsible for the organisation and 
i on of the club in which they are interested. 

Should the old member, who has been so good a friend, 
be turned out of his political seat, it is by no means 
certain that his successor will be equally sympathetic and 
generous. 

Theatre and music-hall proprictors frown with emphasis 
when there is a General Election, for it means to them a 
loss of many hundreds of pounds, inasmuch as their 
regular patrons find entertainment enough in going to the 
various political mectings, or in paying a visit to their 
clubs and eagerly awaiting the latest news from the 
constituencies. 

Evening by evening the better-class seats in the theatres 
and music-halls remain empty, while the accustomed 
occupants are engaged in argument and speech-making. 

This list of persons who frown when a General Election 
is about to take place is far from complete, but it will 
suffice to convey to the mind of the thoughtful reader 
the fact that no t and serious change takes place in 
any direction without entailing discontent and dis- 
appointment to a countless throng of our fellow 
creatures. 


~Yn 


These must be got 
away with a file until the cast is correct and even in 


outline. Your work is then.complete. As maybe readily 


understood, tice will soo fi 
at this sort a n make you proficicnt 


work, and 

then you will 

be able to EE= y 
venture fur- 2B 

ther afield. ZZ Z 

A hand or ZZ 


foot can be 
cast with as 
much accur- 
acy as an 
ornament, 
provided you 
exercise prop- 
er care over 
the process. 

The t thing to remember when dealing with human 
limbs is that the success of your experiment largely 
depends upon the use of 
a sufficient quantity of 
grease or oil. 

Before attempting to 
put on your first coating 
of plaster you must 
thoroughly oil the hand 
or foot upon which you 
wish to work. Ordinary 
salad oil will answer the 
purpose, but it must 
be rubbed over every 
partof the limb that is 
to receive the plaster. 
If you do not use the 
oil thoroughly in_ this 
way the plaster will dry 


A 


“ 


\\\ 


Chip. ing off the ou‘er 
coating with a hammer 
and chisel. 


A 


FILE 


The pe a the last process. The 
i its aster left behind . 
iiele Ute af piety Tay anes, oh, oe on to the skin and tear 


filed away. : . 

the unoiled strip away 
pi it, But if thoroughly oiled there is nothing to 
ear. 
Place the greased hand upon a square of plaster, arrange 
a piece of cotton round each finger, as in the seventh 
illustration. ‘Then pour some ~ ‘ P 
more plaster over the hand 
till it is hidden from view. 


Your friend will at first A 
experience a feeling of intense 
cold in his or her hand, then 
warmth will slowly return. Tc take 
Directly the hand begins to a cast of 
feel warm menial the cotton a limb, 
must be pulled out so as to cut @ piece 
the plaster in half, as already 4 ie 
described with regard to the round én 
ornament. The remainder of a@ similar 
the process is similar to that” way to the 
described above, the plaster in ae 
this case being, of course, ieonacene 


ured in through the hole 
eft at the. wrist. 

In artiste’ studios you will often see casts of hands and 
feet hanging on the wall, these having very often been 
taken from living models. 


és practically the same, 
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NO MORE QUESTIONS. 

A precror of one of our big railroads was showing 
his three-year-old daughter the pictures in a work of 
natural history. Pointing to a picture of a zebra, he 
asked the baby to tell him what it represented. 

Baby answered: “ Neddy.” 

Pointing to a picture of a tiger in the same way, she 
answered: “ Kitty.” 

Then a lion, and she answered: “ Doggy. 

Elated with her seeming quick perception, he then turned 
to the picture of a chimpanzee (ape), and said: ‘‘ Baby, 
what is this ?” 

“* Daddy ! was the prompt reply. 

—~+__—_ 


“ Drp Simkins get any damages in that assault case ? » 
“Did he? My dear fellow, you ought to see his face.” 
—— 


A country schoolmaster was examining his class. 

“* Now, boys,” he said, ‘‘ if a carpenter wants to cover 
a roof twenty feet by forty feet with boards five feet and 
ten feet long, how much will he want ?” asked the man 
of knowledge. 

A new boy took up his hat and made for the door. 

“ Where are you off to?” asked the schoolmaster. 

“To find a carpenter,” replied the lad. “‘ He ought to 
know better than us fellers! 


— nee fe —_— 
THIN WALLS. 

Tus jerry-building story was told by a mason. He and 
his family were moving, he said, and he was deputed to 
take down the pictures. It struck him that the nails 
on which the pictures were hung would probably save him 
@ penny or two. ’ 

‘© sooner, however, {had he drawn the first nail. than 
there was an awful clatter in the next room, followed by a 
cry from the wife: 

“‘ Whatever are you doing ?” 

He replied that he had only taken a nail out. 

“Why, you booby!” came from the other room, 
“ didn’t you know I’d hung the best clock on the other 
end of it ?”* 


Yet you will laugh at the way ia which our leading humorous 
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to make any man’s fortune.” 
One remem the 


by a friend on his new pony. 

es en the eae in @ 

surprised tone, “‘ I thought you just come 
the Bankruptoy Court ?” 


HREE fires and a bankruptcy,” | and ten or twenty ’ worth of furniture, 
go the story goes, “ are enough | and is then ready for the campaign. 


story of as he Then he ge 
the man who was congratulated rate ache of hen, his simple promise 


For a few months he uite honestly, 


Pin i ent 

he has got as much as his credit is 

oe for—and credit is an easy thing to get 
business—he d of all this stock as 


business. 
And so he age rege rice! through the 
court, showing ly doctored accounts, 


often c his name 
ber eorirees and works the "swindle over 
a hire-purchase system lends itself 
admirably to bankruptcy frauds. If the 
bankrupt has not a wife, so that his furniture 


i is i reditors, he often 

“* Well, s0 I have,” was the answer, “‘ but,| rapidly as ible for cash. The s | is in danger of going to the c , 
you sce, the pony went round!” , Y aews way in quarters that the most sells it to a i im a fing to bay 
Only « few years ago the Inepector-General | suspicious of Official Receivers cannot smell it back by instalments, on P a 


palape toy announced in a report that 
o 
bankruptcy cases are cases of 
cage : A A aoe 
man who means to make a “good thing 
out of his bankruptcy. 

A common method {s the following. It 


is toto prevalent in the East End| inquisitive, and tries to trace 6 connection 
of Middlemen are the chief offenders. | between the sellers and the bankrupt. But 
The keen eyes of the bankruptcy officials} he always receives some plausible reason for 


see through the trick from beginning to end. 


out. 
not more than 2 per cent. of} When the bills begin to fall due he calmly 
genuine mis-|declares his inability to pay, and goes 
Ynnumerable are the wiles of the | bankrupt. 


P’ 
It is almost im ble to ve anything 
him. If Feaoalvec bears a big 
of goods at a bad loss he is naturally 


the sale, such as that the vendors are selling 


‘But {it is not often that they succeed in] at a loss because the have reason to believe 


bringing definite proof in gupport of their 
a 


that prices will be still lower in the immediate 
future. The sellers do not give the bankrupt 


The shady tradesman takes a small office,|away for the simple reason that they are 
puts into it a typist or two, an office boy, usually going halves on the proceeds. 


«« Loud Constable FAI” ,| S"petcelthe Air. 


Me. Swarr: “Life is full of contradic- 


tions.” 
Mra. Snapp: “ And I say it isn’t.” 
eeee 
“Now, Johnny, do you understand 


TIRESOME. 


8 ? ” 
‘other : ** No, dearie. t 8 
Winnie ‘ei Gusstion\ * Well, then, muvver, | fix a high duty to prevent its supplanting the 

I must have swallowed a caterpillar.” euge 


Why?” 


KEEPER in_ the Zoclogical 
Gardens at Stockholm has s>en 
the ‘mountain foxes deliber- 
ately throwing pieces of meat 
out through the bare of their 
cages to the grey crows wait- 
ing outside. 

The weather at the time was bitterly hard 
—it was in March last—and the crows were 
half-starved. It was not one fox only which 
acted in this curious fashion. Two of the 


t occasions, and it seems hardly 

to doubt that the well-fed foxes had 

some sort of desire to help a hard-up fellow 
creature. 

Not so man: 


Fg* 
iy 
E 
: 
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virtues of charity and unselfishness. 
Scotsman living in St. Helens had some 
also a pet monkey. The latter 
a dahip with one of the goets, 
ame Sa chums. One day 
andering afield in search of 
among a patch of prickly pears, 
when it came out its nose and coat were 
of the needle-like spines. 
The poor beast was in misery. To his 
t, the owner soon afterwards saw 
lying down while the monkey, with 


al 
it 


gost, 


ELTEE 


| 


dhe gost 


LOUD CONSTABLE AI. has 
arriyed. That is to say, that not 


ay the officials of the fi 
but the Commissioners o 
the Police, the customs officials, 
and the 7 magnates of all 
the countries of Europe are now 
ely discussing the problem of policing 


They realise that the flying man has come 
to stay, and that in a year hence seroplanes 
will be cheap and plentiful, and that they are 
faced with a situation which grows more and 
more difficult of solution the more seriously 
it is studied. 
A moment's reflection will show the extra- 
difficulties of policing the sir. Apart 
from question of anarchists’ airships or 
fo: spies sailing unchecked over the length 
and th of the land, a serious blow could 
be dealt at the Custom House receipts if it 
became possible for even just the lighter 
dutiable articles to be carried through the air 
without paying impost. 
The heaviest duty, for instance, namely, 
ce per ounce, is on saccharine, which 
sugar in its most concentrated form, and has 


the utmost care and patience and with more 
than human accuracy, pulled out one by one 
all the hundreds of spines. 

This was not the only time that the monkey 
performed a similar service. Many times 
afterwards the same thing happened. When- 
ever the goat got am the cactus it went 

t to ite clever d, who patiently 
acted the part of su 

When we were chil we used to be told a 
wonderful story of how those little American 
marmots, which are called prairie dogs, shared 
their burrows with owls and rattle-snakes, 
together in perfect amity.” This yarn had not 

eo! ty. yarn not 
the i o oath hile it is a or 
snakes do inv e prairie-dog towns, it is for 
the purpose of living on the unfortunate 
inhabitants. The poor little dogs are in 
terror of the reptiles. 

But even had the story been true, on our 
own north-eastern coasts you can see for 
poomelt something quite as curious. Puffins, 

own as sea parrots, may be found sharing 
burrows with rabbits, and birds and animals 
live together apparently on excellent terms, 

There sre many animals of different kinds 
which live in partnership. The shark and the 
pilot fish are an instance in point. The greedy 
shark never touches its small companion, 
but, on the other hand, gives the little fish 
protection from such enemies as the boni 
while the pilot fish appears to act as guide 
and intelligence officer to the shark. 

A rare and inte: lizard, known as the 
tuatera, is found in the Chicken Islands, off 
New Zealand. This is rather a slow and 


system. Many quite honest men do this 
when in want of capital. 
The furniture, — it — al ete 
, is now t! TO ° rm 
the house. n prope: ore = ti 
ta are . His creditors, acoord- 
pce Seok So the bankru: 
but only t 


cards on the table. 
contrives to keep the most useful up his 
sleeve. Bankruptcy is with some 
swindlers quite a profession, and a lucrative 
one. 


Then come cigars, which pay six shillings in 
the pound to customs; and other dutiable 
articles which can be carried more or less 
easily by balloons and seroplanes are spirits, 
i lace, and playing © 

‘ajor Baden-Powell—the great aerial 
expert—considers that with the advent of 


aeroplanes, gir Sa become the easiest | patrol 


thing in the world. e very idea of ‘ Frontier 
Guards” seems almost impracticable, for 
they would have to be posted at every few 
hundred yards along the entire frontier. 

It has to be remembered, too, that the 
crossing of @ frontier does not necessarily 
imply that the vessel is going to descend in 
the country it approaches. For instance, 
British machine going to Germany might 
want to cross over parts of Holand and 
Belgium. 

Altogether, according to the Major, {t seems 
as if it would be impossible to enforce any 
law as to machines being compelled to descend 
at a frontier, and this implies that customs, in 
the main, will have to be abolished. 

The only regulation now in force ee. 
all the Powers is that in war time no projectiles 
are to be ral tey from a balloon or aeroplane 
on non-defended towns or 


end comes out s few thousend Pom name! 


Wake Exvrra 
Jan. 27, 1910. 


eeee 
“ Anp 80 you enjoyed Venice t” 
Returned Trav: : “ Oh, Venice was just 
to my taste. ee 
Canal just sat wn beside it and drank it 


balloon entering the country, and a German 
paper, stimulated by the adventurous French 
aerostate, has foreshadowed the proclamation 
that all ascents near the frontier within sight 
of @ fortress would be an act of espionago 
and early ee: 

The gene of experts seems to be that 
“Territorial Rights" will be exercised by 
nations in the near future over the air, just 
as on the sea or dry land, provided can be 
properly enforced. But the sir of a sub- 
continent like India, for instance, would need 
a seeebly big police force to efficiently 

t. 


On the other hand, others draw an analogy 
from the case of the motorist, who was 4 
serious danger only until he could be easily 
identified. e shall deal in similar fashion 
in the near future with the aeroplanist and 
the man in the balloon. No private airship 
will be permitted without some simple and 
certain method of identification. 

Failure to descend when requested by the 
police, flying below a certain height, and 
similar matters will be dealt with severely. 
There will be boats at all important 
pointe the coast, where can bo 
easily effected, and patrol boats and search- 
_ will constantly police the area between. 

serial vessels arriving in s foreign 
country will land and report themselves 
immediately. 

aoe ae! ft seems ‘ag though Cloud 
Constable A.I. will have a busy time of it. His 


villages, 
More recently there has been @ proposal in |job will be no more a sinecure than that of 


the Dutch Parliament to prevent a foreign 


find much food for itself. It {s, however, 
clever at burrowing, and digs deep holes in the 
The inlands for the petrel, 
are a great resort for t 
a small cea bird which nests there in vast 
numbers. The petrel cannot burrow, so the 
two creatures, the lizard and the bird, have 
entered into partnership. The petrel nesta in 
the mouth of the tuatera’s burrows, and the 
lizard profits ie remains of the fish which 
is the food of the birds. 

Small creatures that are entirely without 
means of defence sometimes get other larger 
ones to adopt them. An instance of the kind 
may be seen any summer day aed the mouth 
of the Thames. In the clear, shallow channels 
between the sandbanks float scores of jelly- 
fish, and if you look carefully you will see, 
swimming underneath their long tentacles, 
numbers of very tiny white shrimps. 

It used to be supposed that the jelly-fish 
lived on the shrimp. Now it is known that 
the case is very different. The jelly-fish 
actually protecta the little creature. Take 
the shrimp away from its protector, and it 
ae ae alain ; 

Aan ip is as strange as any on 
record, for it does not appear that the sheim 
makes any return for the protection which it 
receives. Sea cucumbers also tect an 
almost microscopic little fish in similar fashion, 
and to give one more instance of a one-sided 

rtnership, a great cat-fish, which lives in 

razilian rivers, allows a small fish to swim 
in and out of ite gigantic mouth. 
eeeoee 


Sue had accepted his offer to escort her 


“I have been wondering,” he remarked on 
the way, “ whether it is on account of my 
umbrella or my company that I am allowed 
to come with you?” 

“It is neither,” she replied; “it is on 


to, | home in the rain. 


stupid creature, and does not appear able to} account of my new hat.” 


Vote anlidly for the ROYAL MAGAZINE. }. 


less ambitious brother on ferra-firma. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


oO 


Gentleman Farmer (perceiving the small son 
of one of his tenants to whom he has given a pig) : 
“How dyou do, Johnny. How's your pi7 
to-day ?” 

Farmer's Son: “ Pretty well, thank you, 
mister. How's all your folks a 

@eeoe 

“Drv your wife feel better after she got 
the priane medicine ?” 

“ Well, hardly. As soon as she read the 
wrapper she got three new diseases,” 

eeee 

“ T ama poor man.” 

“ When we are married, f can learn to 
cook.’ 

“ Hadn’t you—er—better ractising,” 
reeeess the thrifty cations Fnile il 
father is yet supplying the raw mobatel, ) 
to speak. 


inybody.... 
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OU CAN START NOW. - BEGIN TO.DAY. 


he Criminal. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


had done so, behaving like a tired and lonely child until the 
CH - vee ER EIGHT. evening when Hartley called to see her belare, he left. London. 
Lily’s Darkest Hour. ee had occurred that evening to change her com- 
pletely. What had happencd Mrs. Adams did not know, but 
‘MivpreD GILLIAT made her escape from Mrs. Gervaise | she intended to find out. 
without waiting to hear more. She cong the elder woman She only caught a glimpse of the face of the man who 
aside and went out of the house before the latter could recover | hurled himself into her mistress’s compartment of the train, 
her self-control or stop her. Only when it was too late did but the brief glance assured her that she had seen it before, 
Mrs. Gervaise realise the position in which her confession had | though she could not remember under what circumstances. 
placed them both. He was not an inhabitant of Granady, for she knew every man, 
Thon she hurried out of the cottage, through the garden, woman, and child in the village, and the life-history of each 
and stood in the roadway calling to Mildred to come back. one of them as written by the gossips. Therefore, she argued, 
But if Miss Gilliat heard sho paid no attention. Sho ran | he was a visitor, a stranger, and, being @ man, he could be 
as if pursued by the hounds of fear, and she never ccased | nothing less than a fortune-hunter. 
running until sho reached the sanctuary of her own home. | She sat bolt upright in her seat, her eyes half closed, her 
‘And then she locked herself in her bedroom, refusing to allow | lips tightly p together, her hands folded in her lap. She 
But Hartley truly loves the girl. “I will not give her up,” | even her maid to enter ; and when the first paroxysm of amaze- | Was dressed entirely in black, and looked, as indeed he con- 
he asserts. ‘ One of your reasons against me is that I visit | ment ‘and terror had subsided a curious chill crept over her | sidered hersolf, a lady's companion rather than a lady’s-maid, 
Mra. Gervaise, who knows the story of your past life. Well, I-| whole being, seeming to freeze both body and soul, until she kind, discrect, and a most suitable protector for a young 
shall try to learn your secret and force you to allow me to ey, pits calm and quite still, dry-eyed, thinking. 
* ” ii 


ma ildred. Gervaise also returned to her little cottage and flun| 
Lelt alone, Sir Alfred retires to his study in an isolated part 


herself down on the floor before the fire, shaken by dry, ha: 
of the house, and goes to his writing bureau. He is studying | sobs. Fear did not come to her; she did not even experience 
an agreement, which is sealed and splashed with blood, when | surprise. The emotions which assailed her were strange and 
he is rudely interrupted. 


terrible. Unlike any sho had experienced before. 
Two men enter the room; one is Jem McNaughton, 


Fate had dealt her many blows in her life, but this last 
the other Pierre Lawrence. A glance at their faces convinces 


scemed the worst, a final blow from which there was no 
Sir Alfred that their visit bodes him no good. They have | recovery. She told herself she did not want to live, until 
come for a revenge which they swore to 0! tain. Sir Alfred 


\ remembering the real reason for Mildred Gilliat’s visit an evil 
thinks of the past. Many years ago the three men signed 


spirit whispered the same word to her—revenge ! 
the agreement, which they splashed with their own blood, 


to stick to one another and share their fortunes alike. Sir 


And she laughed then—a curiously mirthless laugh. 

Before she went out from life she could at least kill. Happi- 
Alfred was left in a little hut to guard the gold they amassed 
and the other two set out, over the terrible snowfields, 


ness had been denicd her all her life, and love—both the giving 
to bring back aid. The baronet fell in with a friendly Indian, 


and the receiving of it. Once, for a few brief years, she h 
known good comradeship, freedom, and the joy of a healthy 
who guided him and the treasure to safety—and then he bascly 
deserted his comrades. 


existence in the great wilds of Nature. 
But that had been quickly taken from her, and since then 
The financier attempts to draw his revolver. It is 
knocked from his hand. He then offers to give them twenty 


she had sought and sought vainly for tho only crown worth 
wearing in a woman’s brief existence on earth, even though in 
thousand pounds between them, but it is refused. Nothing 
but his life will pay for his treachery. 


the end it meant a crown of thorns. 
She was not long left alone after Mildred had gone. As if 
They take the agreement that had been signed in the Wild 
West and command him to make outa cheque for ten thousand 


Joux Hartiey is in love with Mildred Gilliat, the only 
daughter of the wealthy Sir Alfred Gilliat. The rich man has 


marry someone with a title. : 
He terms Hartley a fortune-hunter, and says to him : “ You 
can see Mildred at the dance to-night, after which I forbid 


you to ae to her.” 
a 


rl. 

The man who had tumbled into Mildred’s carriage no sooner 
found himself safely there than he dropped the window, and, 
putting his head out, shouted something to the driver of the 
cab. He waited until the station had almost receded from 
sight, then, taking off his hat and throwing it into the rack, 
he sat down. And, for the first time, he realised he was not 
alone in the compartment. ' 

“I beg your pardon,” he said cheerily. ‘I didn’t see you. 
Hips I haven't butted in on your privacy ?” 4 

ildred was sitting at the other end of the compartment ; 
her lips parted in a wistful smile. ‘‘ We've met before, I 
think! Mr. McNaughton, isn't it?” 

“ zr Jove, to think I didn’t recognise you at once!” Hoe 
moved along the seat until he was opposite to her. “ You 
see your faco is hidden by that thick veil; but I knew your 
voice at once. I’d know it anywhere.” 

Without exactly knowing why she did so Mildred raised 
her veil. Jem McNaughton looked at her critically. In Mrs. 
Gervaisc’s room, by the light of the shaded lamps, he hadjnot 
been able to seo her very distinctly, and though he had met 
her onco before without being introduced, she had been 
veiled then. He had quite realised that she was what he 
would call o good-looking girl; now her beauty came upon 
rt ig a surprise ; it was something in the nature of a pleasant 

jock. ‘ 

Women had played a very small part in McNaughton’ life. 
Out in tho country where he had lived, in the Wild West, 
they had been rare, treated often as a necessary evil, some- 
times as one of God’s greatest blessings ; it depended on the 
type of woman. But to him all womon ha been merely 
incidents in the game of life, incidents quickly forgotten, for 
the great game had been fighting and moncy-making. « 

Fighting for life, fighting fae love, fighting for supremacy. 
Wealth was the ultimate and distant goal which m:n with the 
simplicity of children believed would give them these three 
blessings. . 

Love had never esl touched McNaughton. Sometimes, 
when sick perhaps, or when alone in the greit forests or plains, 
free from the thraldom of work for a time, he had dreamed 
of it. But at the best women had done no more tan amuso 
or boro him. 

Sometimes one of the mothers of men had touched one of 
the strings of his heart, bringing forth sweet music, the 
existence of which ho had been unaware ; music he had heard 
long ago when he was a child, reminding him of home and a 
mother’s love. 

And as he sat in the London express opposite to Mildred 

Gilliat these thoughts and memories crossed his mind. And 
he wondered, with the egotism and innocence of all men who 
have lived a real man’s life, why he had never seen a woman 
like her before, and in what way she differed from the rest 
of her sex. 
“You're not travelling to town alone?” McNaughton 
blurted out suddenly, realising the silence and the fact that 
he had been staring rather rudely perhaps. ' 
Mildred raised her eycs and looked at him. Her little face 
was very serious. In spite of its youth and its beauty, 
McNaughton realised that it expressed great determination ; 
the nose, though sensitive, showed character; the moutiz 
ogursg } the chin obstinacy; and the eyes—he wondered 
what lay buried in the depth of those cyes. He was quick 
to read charactcr, quick to discern a fricnd from an enemy, 
a white man from a black, a good woman from a bad—in the 
latter case he was just wise enough to know when their virtues 
were very obvious. < 
And women never are very obvious—save to each other. ' 
He looked fearlessly into her eyes, and she did not rese..6 
his frank gaze. A strong character, he told himself again, 
but not quite developed. She could love—he was sure of 
that ; and the thought set one of those forgotten strings with 
the strango music vibrating in his heart. And she could 
hate too, fiercely. That shocked him at first; a moment 
later he was interested. 

* Of courso I’m alone,” she replicd, as if having weighed 
the meaning of his words. 

He reviled himself for a bungling fool ; her voice reproved 
him. ‘I suppose you're going up to London on busincss, 
same a8 I am,” he stammered. “ Now, if I could be of any 
service—— London don’t seem to be the place for a young 
girl to be knocking about alone in.” 

Mildred laughed. ‘ You don't really think me young, do 
you, Mr. McNaughton? And, of course, I’m not alone in tho 
sense you mean. I have my—maid.” She spoke the last 


instinctively knowing that something was wrong, tho old 
white-haired woman stole into tho room. She closed the 
door quietly behind her and stood for a few seconds just 
inside, looking through her glasses at the figure of despair 
before the fire. Then, without a word, she tip-toed across the 
room, and, bending down, raised Lily Gervaise to her feet and 
held her ha tightly to her breast. 

“‘ What’s happened ?” she whispered at last. 

Mrs. Gervaise made no 5 q 

She led her to the Chester: eld, forced her to lie down, and, 
sitting beside her, put her arms about her and pillowed her 
head on to her breast; while the old faded eyes filled with 
tears and the wrinkled face grew wonderfully tendcr. 

“ My little one, my little one, what have they done to you ? ” 
she cried, her thin lips trembling. ‘‘ My poor child, my Lily, 
tell your old mother—tell her everyt ing! Sho’s here to 
love ‘and protect you. She’s still here.” 

“It’s too late!’? Mrs. Gervaise said bitterly. “ Let mo 
go; I’ve ruined my own lifo now—and the life of a young, 
innocent girl also. John Hartley shall pay for it—aye, he 
shall pay to the uttermost farthing!” 


CHAPTER NINE. 
“I> Would Give Anything to Know!” 


pounds for Mrs. Gervaise. The financier starts. ‘* You 
thought we didn't know?” a McNaughton ; “ thought 
we'd forgotten little Lil, the kid of ’Frisco, who kept us 
straight and who nursed you when you were dying of fever.” 

McNaughton slips the cheque into his pocket. A 

ag is thrust into Sir Alfred's mouth, and he is tightly 
Fond. The revolver is picked up, and the men toss to 
decide which shall fire it. 

“ Switch out the lights there, and put screen before the 
fire,” Pierre commands. 

Minutes drag by; they are hours of torture to the con- 
demned man. ‘‘ Quick—for pity’s sake, shoot,” he croaks. 

* * * 


There is a sound as of someone tapping against the window. 
A woman nervously enters the hall. “ Sir Alfred,’’ she 
softly cries. Receiving no reply, she enters the room. 

Then she stops, and her hands go up to her mouth—too late 
to silence the cry of horror which escapes. For she sees John 
Hartley kneeling on the floor beside the lifeless body of Sir 
Alfred Gilliat. efore cither can speak there comes from 
the night outside the sound of a motor-car rapidly 
approaching. Mildred Gilliat has returned from the dance. 
Hartley’s one idea is to keep the news from reaching her 
until the morning. He locks the door and requests Lil 
Gervaise to keep silent. The plan succeeds, for Mildred, 
being unable to enter the room, thinks her father has retired. 

He then tums his attention to Lily Gervaise. Learning 
from her that no one bar himself knows anything of her move- 
ments, he sends her home so that she cannot be implicated in 
the crime in any way. 


{Tas morning train bound for London had just arrived 
at the station. The handful of passengers, mostly business 
men, had taken their places, and the driver was looking for tho 
signal from the guard to start. 

‘Miss Gilliat was alone in a first-class compartment, while 
her maid occupied a scat in a carriage in the rear of the train. 
That worthy woman was perturbed by the change that had 
suddenly come over her mistress ; sho was capable of coping 
with most of lifo’s vagaries, and, like a cat, always slept with 
one eye open esa ogi And she could not understand 
this sudden change the rapid transition from weakness to 
strength, from girlhood to womanhood, from despairing sorrow 
to almost ferocious self-confidence. 

She was fecling a little injured, too, at being made to travel 
away from her mistress in second-class compartment. It 
was not only her dignity which was hurt, but something that 
touched her far more deeply. 

The guard blew his whistle, the engine hooted, but as it 
did so a cab coming up at a gallop flung forth a late 
passenger, who, heedless of the shouts of porters and guard, 
chased the moving train along the platform, seized the handle 
of the door of Mildred’s compartment, and fell breathlessly 
into it. 

Barbara Adams, looking out from her window, saw what 
had occurred, and across her almost expressionless face came 
a look of disapproval akin to suspicion. She alone in the 
world was left to [pee her young mistress, to play maid 
and chapcrone, and even mother. 

The responsibility was a great one, for it was seldom that a 
girl so young and so beautiful and possessed of vast wealth, 
all of it-her own to do with as she pleased, was left quite alone 
in the world. 

She had always proved an obedient daughter, humble, 
modest, unselfish ; doing everything sho was told, oe 
everything she was told, relying entirely on the advice an 
judgment of her elders and betters. . \ 

She falls back into a chair, and lies back huddled there. Barbara Adams had naturally expected her to continue in | word very bitterly. ; 

The elder woman bends over her with clenched fists, laughing. this amiablo frame of mind after her father’s death, hoping McNaughton took a cigar-case from iy. pocket, then, 
(You can now read on.) and believing she would turn to her for everything. And she remembering, put it back hastily. Mildred noticed the action. 


* * * 

Mildred’s grief, on learning of her father’s untimely end, 
is terrible to witness. , 

She wishes to see no one and only relents when Barbara 
Adams, a stern-faced, emotionless servant, unpopular in the 
house, yet faithful in the service of Sir Alfred, informs her 
that Mr. Hartley, who wishes to see her, is going away, and 
that the police suspect him. 

The interview is a touching one, yet Mildred refuses to talk 
of love until she has discovered her father’s assassin. 

“Do you suspect anyone ?” Hartley asks. 

“I don’t suspect, but I fear Mrs. Gervaise,” she replics. 
“1’'m sure she has a secret locked up in her heart.” 

Hartley leaves her shortly after. Before going he gives 
Barbara Adams some final instructions concerning the welfare 
of her mistress. The maid watches him depart, an inscrutable 
smile playing about her thin, colourless lips. Some time 
after this Mildred {s seized by a sudden impulse to visit 
Mrs. Gervaise. The widow is entertaining Jom McNaughton 
and Pierre Lawrence, and of course an introduction follows. 

After the two men have gone Mildred asks the widow 
for the secret which she sheet with Sir Alfred, pleading that 
it may give a clue to the assassin, and also that it may help 
to clear Mr. Hartley. 

Lily Gervaise gives nothing away. She explains that she 
is also anxious to clear Mr. Hartley, as he is her lover. 

“That's a lie,” Mildred cries, ‘a lie! He doesn't love 

ou! He never told you so! He belongs to me—do you 
ear? He loves me. He’s all I have left in the world— 
he’s going to marry me 1” 


there, trons, maidens who with felines have been smitten 
ota ee net the. ROYAL MAGAZINE, and read '' The Persian Kitten.” 
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“ Please emoke,” she said. “ Yes, I like it. I think I | saw in the e of the little cub whose mother we killed. Do | The interview had been entirely satisfactory; they had 

shall take to smoking cigarettes myself soon!” you cet Are ~ strong enough? There's fove | laughed at his fears as end told him that he would 

McNaughton lit a long, bléck cigar. “I shouldn’t,” he | waiting for you, remem ad : have to expect a amount of annoyance and even 

said cheerfully. ee course, I see lots of women who do| “Hush!” she fare her anit She —_— inp Ly Bye murderer or murderers of Sir Alfred 
emoke—no reason shouldn’t—but you're "| proferred weapon pressed it tightly against her m. } Gilljat were earth. 

Milired turned her head away, and, feaning back, gazed ‘Do ask what I would do if I were © man. ao “Yon see, you are the centre of the whole plot, as it were,” 

out of the window at the The coun was | ’'d—I'd kill you!” Mr. Dawson had said » He was & genial lawyer, 

. beautiful, even though the rece were ioafiens and the Jem MoNaughton caught his breath, and then he laughed— rubicund of countenance and round of body. ™ We have 


reason to believe at the remat moment that Scotland Yard 
has a most important c e, and if the theory which one of 
their smartest men advances is correct, you may very shortly 


a t h that had no fear in it. “You ar m 
Ee ae after my own heart, I mean.” He waited. 
The train flashed through a station and rattled on its way. 


that note was emphasised. The whole world was barren. 
‘When her father died she thought she had nothing more to 


lose. Death, in taking him, taken all. It was nearing London now, the trees and fields were dis- | ¢ t a startling dénouement. 
Mrs. Gervaise nad Spon metaphorically, her eyes. Not appearing. "Being assured, therefore, that Scotland Yard in no way 
that che believed her. Again, for the hundredth time, she | “ Well?” he said at last gri suspected intelligence than the 


Mildred Gilliat leaned yeh lear still holding the revolver. 
“ Mr, McNaughton, you said you know my father in the past. 
You must know things about him and his life and his friends 
that I don’t know. you think it was someone who wanted 
revenge who stole him from me ? Tell me, Yard quickly. 

me. a 


told herself fiercely that the woman had lied. Of course she 
hed lied. John had never loved her; the idea was absurd. 
It had been # mad dream on the woman’s part; was en 
attesspt at some pitifel revenge. : 
At any rate, would soon know. Directly the train 


him, and more intellige: 
foolish ee at Granady, Hartley returned to his hotel with 
a light heart. 
On his way there he had stopped at a feweller’s and looked 


reached she was straight to her lover's hotel ; | If you know anything, if you guess anything, te coe mpting of love is to give; and the first thing which any 
she was going to tell oy ‘sects tat had occurred. It There's sei item od Ce P oukin't give you, nothing in | lover can Size ls merely token of his affection, a gage d'amour, 
would not be necessary to ask him anythi ; he would only | all the world—nothing !” which should bear the old sweet 6 or his lady ; 
have to look at him, she told hereelf she would know McNaughton lay back, foldin, his ones ae -_ chest. sage ie hese = eke ways ob ee 
once. ba ? i gt i o say— tual: , & plain gold ree 
« : Beosdy, | he wid ily ee te thee vee | black pearls in claw setting. It was very beautiful, because 


nothing you wouldn’t give me! I ain’t like the men you're 
I’m not a polished gentleman ; I 
haven’t got my fee! and passions under control. I'm 

in and brutal; I might take you at your word!” He 
lowered his voice. ‘‘ Love and death sometimes stand very 
close to one another.” 

“You do know something?” she cried. ‘* You can help 
me? You must tell me, you must! I mean what I say; 
there’s nothing I wouldn't give you, if you would give me— 
revenge |" 

tan McNaughton smiled ; his great, powerful teeth gleamed 
white between his lips. “A queer bargain,” he id under 
his breath. “ Love and death!’ Then aloud. “ You have 

t my gun, Miss Gilliat ; take care how you hold it—it’s 

led, you know!” : 


It was a strange step for s young gi 1 to take, and she was 
not acting impulsively. She was driven by instinct. She 
was prepared for the worst, too ; pre red to stand absolutely 
alone, to face the world single-handed, without » single dream, 
without a scrap of hope, and without a remnant of faith left. 
It would make the one thing left her sweeter—rovenge ! 
With her face turned to the window, her eyes on the quiet 
Englich landscape, her lips unconsciously spoke the world 
aloud. McNaughton started, and a deep frown knit his heavy 


“ Revenge?” He repeated the word almost devin: 

Mildred did not hear him ; he said it more loudly, 
and now there was something very like fear his voice. And 
he spoke it a third time defiantly. . 

Mildred looked at him calmly. “Are you reading my 

ts 9 ” ® 

A troubled expression crept into his face then ; his eyes 
hardened, and the lines about his mouth. “ Or you might be 
reading mine?" He spoke roughly, almost as one man to 
another. 

For some seconds Mildred regarded him attentively as if 
making up her mind to face 6 difficult task. ‘* You must 
have known what it is to hate,”’ she said eventually, speakin; 
quickly under her breath. ‘* You can’t have gone nb 

our life without some time or other sous. revenge, Mr. 
MoNaughton. Tell me, is it a very wicked thing to desire, 
and, having obtained it, is one satisfied ? in 

“Good heavens!’ He rose to his feet, but quickly 
recovered himeelf. Taking the eles from his lips he rolled 
it between his fingers, etaring at the glowing end. “What 
on earth makes you ask me that ? You, of all women, of me, 


of its simplicity, and he knew Mildred would like it—if she 
would accept it. . On the latter point he was a little doubtful ; 
though she had given him every encouragement at their last 
meeting, he could hardly construe her words into.a definite 
promise to marry him. This ring would be her engagement- 
oF if she accepted it. 

he thought gave him delicious emotions and a feeling of 
great strength and confidence. 

‘And when the servant at the hotel announced that Mis: 
Gilliat had called to see him he could scarcely believe his 
ears. At first he feared some fresh calamity had overtaken 
her ; on second thoughts he came to the conclusion that sho 
had come to London on business connected with her property. 
And his heart began to beat rapidly, and hope soared higher, 
for she had come straight to him ; that was proof enough that 
she loved him, that she relied on him, that she intended to 
give her life into his my rg 

“Show Miss Gilliat into the ladies’ drawing-room,” ho 
commanded. He looked at himeelf in the mirror, straightened 
hia tie, brushed his hair, then hurried down to the first floor. 
Barbara Adams was waiting outside the drawing-room, 
sitting on one of the long sofas in the corridor ; he scarcely 
gave her a glance. 

Mildred was standing at the far end of the room by the 
fireplace, her back towards him. He swept the room with 
his eyes ; it was empty, and he breathed a prayer of gratitude. 

* Mildred,” he said, going towards her with outstretched 
hands—‘ Mildred, my dear!” 

She turned then and faced him, and the fear which had 
first assailed him came again. Her face was very pale and 
strained ; in her eyes he read something deeper, graver even, 
than sorrow. She did not attempt to take his outstretched 
hand, but stood quite still, her , beautiful eyes fixed 
inquiringly on his. 

“We sl not be disturbed here ?” she asked quietly. 

The joy and- hope which had filled his being disappeared a3 
quiere they came. ‘No, I don’t think we shall bo 

sturbed. 


CHAPTER TEN. 
“She Said You Loved Her.” 

Taem conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the 
train at Paddington Station. 

Mildred handed the wea) back to McNaughton with a 
eae movement of fear. ‘* How foolishly we are behaving,” 
she said unsteadily ; “ not like ordinary sane people at all!” 

McNaughton slipped the revolver k into his pocket. 
The expression on his face remained unchanged ; he still 
re Mildred Gervaise critically. 

‘I’m not an ordinary, sane person. Are you?” 

She gave him a glance of mingled fear and curiosity as the 
train pulled up and a porter threw open the door. “I 
wonder,” she replied softly. . « «s “ Perhaps I shall 
know—in a few minutes.” 

McNaughton helped her to alight, begged to be allowed to 
drive her to her destination, but with a nod of her head she 
indicated her maid. However, he insisted on calling her a 
taxi-cab himeelf and refused to go until he had seen her 
safely esconced therein. When he asked where he was to 


“ Because you look as if you knew—and because I want 
rev 1” ghe said. “Can't you guess why?” 

He bent his head still lower; he dared not look into her 
face. ‘ I can guess well enough,” he muttered.“ You loved 
your father, Miss Gilliat ?” 

“ He was all I had to love.” 


= “And they robbed you-of him ? a tell the chauffeur to drive, Mildred hesitated, and the colour He caught his breath. ‘Something's hap- 
* Of ev ing, I think.” sp to her cheeks. “ Trafalgar Square, please!” pened ? Mildred, tell me what it is, quickly!” 


Sem McNaughton nodded. His great hands were workin 
convulsively together ; the end of his cigar had been disto 
into a shapeless mass; his eyes burn with a strange light, 
his great jaws protruded. Mildred was watching him closely 
without a trace of fear in her face. 

“J wish I were a man,” she said. ‘‘ How good it must be 
to be strong, to fear nothing and no one, neither life nor 
death.” 

“You have got the blood of a wild countr and a wild 

ple in your veins,” McNaughton vice, speaking as 
Ivo himeelf. . . . ‘‘I* remember out West we came 
across a she-wolf and her cub. We killed her—oh, we were 
starving ; about pe; out; it wasn’t mere wantonness— 
and we went up to kill the cub. I shall never — the way 
the little beast sprang at us, standing over its mo er’s body, 
fighting, snarling. tt hadn’t an earthly; three men and a 
couple of guns. Heavens, it wasn’t 80 ig ”—he opened his 
arms— but it died fighting, with its teeth buried in the 
calf of my leg, too. I loved the brute for it—yes, I loved the 
brute for it.’ 7 


understand 

‘ And that’s the way you feel. You have been robbed of 
the old wolf—forgive the way I'm putting it—and you're 
wanting to find his murderers. You're like that little cub, 
Miss Gilliat. There wasn't anything in the world for you 
but your father, and now he’s aon there’s nothing left.” 

« There was something,” she whispered, ‘ but I think that’s 
going too. 


McNaughton lay back in his seat. It was easy to sco that 
he was fighting, too—fighting an unseen foe. 

“ Revenge isn’t so sweet as it seems—when it comes. Miss 
Gilliat, it’s a dangerous game to play. Don’t try it. You're 

ung, and there's something else for you; there’s love and 
ife. You're 8 woman, remember.” 

“J am my father’s child,” she cried passionately. ‘‘ I hear 
hiss, calling Oo me There will be no peace or rest for me 
until I his murderer, until I find revenge.” 

McNaughton slowly nodded his head. ‘ Aye,” he whis- 

« you've got the blood in your veins, the wild blood !” 

Suddenly from his pocket he whipped a revolver and 
looked at it with s grim smile. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid ; it’s just 
habit that makes me carry this about with me. In the country 

a I come from we were never parted, you know.” He leaned 
towards her. ‘So, Miss Gilliat, suppose now—just suppose— 
that I killed your father; suppose that I had something up 
against him, that he robbed me, that I took his life for this 
same reason—revenge. And I put this gun into your hand” 
—he held it out to her— and said, ‘ J am the man / vase 
What would you do?” 
act pce him with oot = ares, though her little 

in trem suspiciously and her ha were quivering. , Mildred Gilliat lowered her face until it was invisible. 

“Whatdoyoumcan? . . + Whydoyou torment me?” “Then she confessed that she loved son, Gad that you 

“ What would you do?” he repeated ly. “ You sa, : . loved her.” A convulsive shudder shook her body and she 
you want revenge. I saw the same look in your eyes that Sohn Hartley had just returned from a visit to his solicitors, put up her hands to hide the colour which died her cheeks. 


McNaughton bowed gravely and waited, hat in hand, 
until the cab started. 

Mildred lay back with closed eyes. The maid began to 
question her, and she told her to desist. “I can't talk 
now. I want to think.” 

She wanted to think of her lover and what she would say 
to him when they met. She was not egretting Sue impulsive 
step she had taken, nor the consequences which might ensue. 
She was only a little frightened. And, for the moment, her 
thoughts played truant ; they were with Jem McNaughton. 
She ee wonder whether it were Fate who had pitch- 
‘ae into her compartment in the train—and into her 

e. 

He was no oe a stranger ! 

How could he be, since she had told him one of her secrets, 
shown him her heart. hey had talked of life and death and 
love. He had been curiously sympathetic and understanding. 
She was also grateful for the little attentions he had shown 
her, the little politenesses. Her servant would have done 
as much for her, but, coming from a stranger, they were 
sweeter. 

Meanwhile, Jem McNaughton, directly Mildred’s taxi-cab 
had started, called another, and, jumping into it, told the 
chauffeur to follow her cab. 

“ Trafalgar Square is the destination ; once there be careful 
not to lose sight of it.” 

It was not difficult for the pursuer to keep the pursued 
in sight. It did not strike Mc oe that he was doing 
ibe ing he or ungentlemanly in secretly following 

ildred Gilliat. His life had been lived tracking down mon 
and beasts, and women, too, sometimes. 

He leant forward in the cab, his eyes fixed on the cab a 
few yards ahead; he wished the steering-wheel was in his 
hands. This was the sort of game he understood—and loved 


playing. 

‘And the pus of life and death ! 

He shuddered as that thought flashed through his brain ; 
he had played with life and death to some purpose a few 
weeks ago. And what the end of that terrible game might 
be he could not tell. 

Both cabs slowed down as they reached Trafalgar Square, 
and McNaughton saw Mildred put her head out of the window 
and speak to the chauffeur. Then her cab turned into 
Northumberland Avenue, and stopped at one of the large 
hotels there. 

McNaughton signalled to his man to draw up on the 
opposite side of the pavement. Ho waited until he saw 

dred alight and enter the hotel, followed by her maid. 
He allowed a couple of minutes to elapse; thon he walked 
across the road and entered the hotel himself. 

Ap’ the office he demanded the register of visitors, 
and clerk ded him the book. 


“ Sit down.” 

He obeyed automatically, and she dro into the armchalr 
facing him. There was a short silence ; Hartley tried to break 
it, but words eluded him. He could find nothing to say. 

“ When you left me the other day,” Mildred commenced— 
“it seems 80 long ogo now, doesn’t it ?—I realised for the 
first time that your life might be in danger, your happincs:, 
and honour. And I awoke suddenly from the lethargy 
which had oppressed me since the night of the tragedy. You 
told me you loved me, and I began to realise that in spite of 
my loss, I was not, after all, quite alone in the world.” 

He felt his heart thumping against his breast again ; his 
body, which had turned icy cold, grew warm, and hopo 
flamed bright. ‘ You'll never be alone, dear, never again. 
I do love you with all my heart and soul. And, Mildred, our 
fears are groundless, dear ; I've been a fool, worried about tho 
opinion of pettifogging police at Granady and the foolish 
gossip. 

And Mildred slowly bowed her head, but still kept her 
eyes on his face. And | eigareet’ Hartley lowered his; ho 
began to grow afraid of the way she looked at him ; she waa 
reading his inmost thoughts, scanning the secret pages of his 
soul. And he saw doubt, twin brother to mistrust. 

** You asked for my Tove,” she continued gravely. “ You 
asked long ago, before I knew my own heart ; you asked again 
just before father was taken away. I was a girl then, and [ 
didn't know, but I’m a woman now.” 

“ And you love me ?”’ he said eagerly. 

She shook her head. ‘If you win me I shall love you, 
Jack. But I don’t know—yet. That night you left me to 
come up to London I realised how very near I was to loving 

‘ou ; I realised how much you meant to me._I knew that if 
lost you too”—she spread out her hands with a little 
hopeless gesture— I had nothing left to live for.” 
artley took a deep breath; s glad cry escaped his lips, 
and quoi his feet he bent over her as if to take her in 
his arms. But she stopped him, gently pushing him away. 

“Sit down and listen. . « . Without telling anyone 
what I was peng at I was going, I dressed and went 
out. I called on Gervaise. I thought perhaps she knew 
some secret of my father’s past life which might help unravel 
the myatery of his death, and so save you further annoyanc® 
and silence the tongues of the gossips.’ 

Hartle remained standing, but he leaned for support 
against the mantelshelf. ‘‘ You went to Mrs. Gervaise. But 
you don’t know her; you never met her.” 

‘I went to Mrs. Gervaise, told her everything and asked her 
help. She was kind and sympathetic; she asked me what 
His wen to one another, youand I. And I said you were my — 
riend. 
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“ She lied,’? Hartley said thickly. “ Good Heavens, you 
don't believe her ; you can’t 1 You've been listening to some 
‘dle gossip, — 28 

cin raion her head proudly then as if stung. “So the 
village knows, too. Already your names have been linked 
together. Then it’s true.” 

“It's not true,” he repeated. “It’s not true! If she 
loves me, I never knew it.” He forced a laugh. ‘‘ The idea’s 
absurd. Why, she’s almost old enough to be my mother. I 
pitied her, that’s all, because she was lonely and misunder- 
stood. I’ve tried to help her and serve her. . . . And 
this—this is ye reward!” 

He laughed bitterly, and, striding across the room, opened 
the door, looked up and down the , then closed it 
again. “Mildred, you must know that . Gervaise lied. 
Say you believe me. You must believe that I love you and 
you alone.” 
~ Her reply was a long time in coming. ‘I don’t know.” 

Hartley came to her side again and stood over her. ‘‘ Then 
vou shall know. You'll come back to Granady with me to- 
night. You'll come to that woman's house and I'll confront 
her. If she fancies herself in love with me ”—he shrugged 
his shoulders—“ I can’t help that ; I never knew it. It must 
be some paltry revenge she’s taking. But she shall speak 
the truth before us both; I’ll make her speak the truth. I 
love you, and I’m not going to give you up; I'll never give 
you up—for any man or for any woman.” 

Mildred rose. “It’s a big thing you're asking me to do— 
to go back with you and face this woman.” ; 

“It wouldn’t be necessary if you trusted me, if you believed 
me,” he said between his teeth. ‘ But you don't.” 

She gave a little cry like that of a wounded creature. “I 
want to; you don’t know how much I want to. If you go, , 
if I lose faith in you, as I told you, there’s nothing left, nothing 
in the world. Friendship as I know it is nothing to me ; you 
are my only friend. Wealth, power, position—what are they 
to me? They only increase my utter loncliness.” Sho 
hesitated a moment deep in thought. “ Yes, I'll come back 
with you, and together we'll see Mrs. Gervaise. No matter 
what she says or does, I shall know when I see you together.” 

He held out his hand. “Phank you! I'm not afraid. 
Come!” 

She followed him from the room. They walked downstairs, 
Mrs. Adams following discreetly. Calling a cab, Hartley 
helped Mildred into it; the maid followed, and the three 
drove to Paddington Station. They did not notice Jem 
McNaughton waiting in the lounge of the hotel, and Mildred 
was again unaware that once more a cab followed her to the 
station. j 

When they alighted at Granady, McNaughton got out of 
the same train, and when the two women and John Hartley 
started to walk to Mra. Gervaise’s cottage, he too followed. 
He saw them enter, and as soon as the front door had closed 
he took up his position outside the window of the little 
drawing-room. : . 

It had grown dark now; silhouetted on the red blind he 
saw the shadows of three people—the shadows of two women 
and one man. . 

Shadows which always haunt the jealous and the faithful 
lover. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
ee fe 


“ How do you tell bad eggs?” queried the young house- 
wife. 

“T’ve never told any,” replied the grocer, “ but if I 
had anything to tell a bad egg, I’d break it gently.” 


oe le 


“ Waar kind of money is that ?” said the waiter, as he 
returned the coin offered by a patron. 

“That is a five-franc piece, French money.” 

‘We don’t accept French money.” 

“Then why do you print your bill of fare in French ?” 


par ee fg ee 
THE LAW COURTS’ CAT. 


NEARLY ten years have passed by since an attendant, 
employed at the Law Courts, picked up in the streets a 
lean, miserable little cat, that had barely emerged from 
kittenhood, and took him to those buildings where the 
poor creature was housed, féd, and generally cared for. 

From that memorable day pussy has ‘“ never looked 
back,” though little could he have thought that the day 
would come when he would be the companion of judges ; 
when he would stroll sedately along their lordships’ 
corridor ; when, during term time, he would be fed with 
the choicest fare from the judicial common room ; and 
when he woald take his siestas on the mat outside the door 
of, say, tne Chief Justice’s private room. 

From a mere nobody, a unit in the feline world, he has 
visen to be what an official has facetiously described as a 
nember of the Royal Courts of Justice Reserves. 

Nearly a decade of good feeding in congenial surround- 
ings have developed fim from an ill-conditioned into a 
huge, superk animal that would distinguish himself at any 
cat show. 

Whether he has been spoilt by fortune is a matter of 
opinion. He is certainly capricious in his likes and 
dislikes, as a rash young lawyer's clerk, who tried to 
stroke him; found to his cost. 

This monarch of felines is the particular pet of Lord 
Justice Kennedy, who never fails to stoop down and 
stroke him when he meets him on his way to or from 
Appeal Court No. 1. He is supposed to have inspired 
Mr. Justice Jelf with ideas at the time his Lordship tried 
the Amasis case—the opera which had for its theme 
the seriousness of the crime of killing a sacred cat, 
punishable by death. 

The judge’s cat has learnt that it is unwise to visit 
the Courts. He was once found on the Bench, and was 
2victed with ignominy. His conduct is generally satis- 
factory, and he has outlived that indiscretion of other days. 


7 
Y When noisy Audiences have 
been Rebuked from the 
. Footlights as Happened only 
a short time ago at the Afternoon Theatre. 


THERE was @ curious little scene the other day at the 
Afternoon Theatre. Mr. Holbrooke was conducting his 
own two-act opera, Pierrot and Pierrette, but talking by 
ladies in the front rows of stalls completely drowned the 
opening bars of the soft and delicate music. 

The orchestra went on playing for about four or five 
minutes, but the chattering grew, if anything, louder. 
Then the conductor rapped for the music to stop and, 
drawing out a newspaper, began to read. 

Even this hint proved unavailing, and at last in despair 
Mr. Holbrooke rose and requested the audience that they 
would listen in silence to the overture. * 

During the rest of the performance you might have 
heard the proverbial pin drop in any part of the 
house. 

The incident calls to mind a timely rebuke once 
offered by a famous actor, when tcuring in the ] rovinces. 
Time after time he was interrupted by remarks an 
laughs coming from the gallery. He bore it as long as 
he could and then, suddenly, his patience gave way. 

Lcoking up, he hissed: ‘ Shut up, ‘gods’ ! ”’ 

The effect was instantancous. 


Mr. Doel’s Short Speech. 


Mr. Doel, who lived to be one of tho oldest actors on 
the English stage, was once stirred to make a short but 
telling speech from behind the footlights. 

It was at a music-hall, and among the audience was a 
man to whom Mr. Doel’s turn evidently did not appeal, 
for he kept on shouting out all kinds of offensive remarks 
aimed at the performer. 

Mr. Doel stood them without notice for some time, but 
at last he could put up with the annoyance no longer. 
He ae dead, and looking straight at his tormentor, 
said: “ Sir, I would ask you to remember that I am not 
here for my own pleasure, but because I have to be here, 
and therefore I would beg you to allow me to finish my 
performance ap promt 

The dignity of the old man’s manner was such that the 
bounder slunk out of the audience. 

Nearly every well-known actor-managcr has at one 
time or another been compelled to remonstrate with his 
audience on the score of talking or other interruption. 
One night during the run of Mr. Kipling’s Light that 
Failed at the Lyric, some ladies and gentlemen in a private 
box kept on talking so as to interfere with the play. 


First Night “ Rowdies.” 


The rest of the audience was deeply annoyed, and 
there were audible cries of “Hush!” But the pa 
in the box seemed quite oblivious of anything but their 
own affairs. 

‘At last Mr. Forbes Robertson lost patience. He 
pa in the very middle of the performance, and 
walking up to the footlights sternly requested the inter- 
rupters to either cease interfering with the performance 
or to leave the theatre. They stopped at once, and we 
understand that one of the party had the decency to 
write next day and apologise. 

The majority of rebukes from the stage have been 
caused by the booing of audiences on first nights. When 
Mr. Alexander produced Guy Domville he made a speech 
after the last act, finding gentle fault with his audience 
for not appreciating Henry James’ play, and on the night 
when he produced T'he Coquette at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre Mr. Lowenfeld went for the gallery hammer and 
tongs in a speech from the stago. 


He Got the Sovereign. 


“T am sorry to have to begin by finding fault with an 
English audience,” were the words with which Mr. Gillette 
began his speech on the night of the production of 
Sherlock Holmes at the Lyceum. He then went on to 
take them to task for their unkind rezeption of the piece. 

In August, 1903, Mr. Willard was so annoyed by the 
“booing” of a first-night audience that he exclaimed 
aloud, “ Bad manners! Bad manners!” 

When an actor loses his temper, an event which on the 
stage at least is very rare, the consequences are sometimes 
absurd. Many years ago Macbeth was produced at the 
old Queen’s Theatre, the cast including such famous 
men as J. L. Toole, Henry Irving, and Lionel Brough. 
John Ryder was Macbeth. At the time London was just 
recove from a terrific sensation, namely, the horrible 
Wainwright murder. 

When the first murderer approached Macbeth the 
house was hushed and still, but when the second appeared 
a galleryite suddenly shouted, “ Where's Wainwright ?” 

Ryder dashed to the footlights. ‘I'll give anyone a 
sovereign,” he cried, “‘ to turn that blackguard out!” 

There was a scuffle up above, and a minute or two 
later a man appeared at the pit door, “I wants that 
sovereign, gov’nor. I chucked ’im out.” 

It was not until hc had departed with his coin that it 
was discovered that he and the interrupter were one and 
the same. For the sake of the reward he had turned 
himself out ! 


i 
¥Ycu'll find it cheaper and much more comfortable to sit at home and read the 
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AT THE SKATING RINK. 
Tle: ‘Gh, yes, she skat § well enongh ; but why, 
oh why, doesn’t she take Antipon?"’ 


THE CURE FOR CORPULENCY THAT 
HAS MADE HISTORY. 


In the annals of medical science, from A®sculapius 
down to the present day, no more momentous discovery 
has been recorded than that of Antipon, the great per- 
manent cure for that most stubbon of diseases— Obesity. 
From the moment when it was introduced to the world, 
Antipon commanded the liveliest interest in medical and 
other scientific circles, being at once recognised as the 
absolute fulfilment of what had been aspired to by 
scientists from time immemorial, namely, a complete ard 
lasting cure for corpulence. The methods of reducing fat 
previously employed were all more or less injurious: 
mineral drugs were largely used, and the system was 
further weakened by sweating and cathartics, as well as 
by absurd dietary restrictions. Unfortunately, these 
ancient methods still have their adherents, and mach 
harm is wrought thereby; but they are fast disappear- 
ing with the growing fume of Antipon. 

Antipon has made history as a cure for obesity 
primarily ; but at the sume time it is an invaluable tonic 
and appetiser. It not only encourages but relies upon 
the congumption of a generous share of wholesome food, 
without any arbitrary limitations; therefore the system 
is renourished and refortified at the same time as the 
unhealthy, clogging, superfluous fat is being rapidly 
eliminated. The result is renewed strength as well as re- 
stored beauty of bodily proportions; a well-kuit, shapely 
figure, with firm, muscular, nicely moulded limbs. 

It may seem astonishing to many of our readers that 
a very liberal supply of the most nourishing food should 
be insisted upon in a treatment the main object of 
which is to expel all superabundant fat; but the fact is 
(and here is where the Antipon treatment. is different 
from all others) Antipon has the sovereign power of 
destroying that obstinate and oft-times inexplicable tendency 
to make an abundance of fat which, with many, assumes 
all the characteristics of a@ chronic disease. Why, then, 
should anyone undergoing the Antipon treatment be 
sparing in the matter of rich, blood-and-muscle. making 
foods. 

When the weight is reduced to normal it will stay normal, 
and after the cessation of the Antipon treatment the 
improved appetite may still be indulged. Food in 
rational quantity is the very fuel of vitality. Many 
hundreds of those who have gratefully and voluntarily 
written their appreciations of Antipon testify to the 
marvellous virtue of this great fut-reducing remedy as 
a digestive tonic. There is no longer any depression or 
flatulence after even the heartiest of meals. 

And what a great thing it is to be able once more to 
enjoy the many pleasant exercises from which stout 

ople are more or less debarred! Many fat people re- 
rain from even what they could enjoy, simply because 
they are afraid of ridicule, That is not wise; exercise 
tn moderation is always beneficial, but not violent 
gymnastics, which are really dangerous to the obese. 

From the very beginning the Antipon treatment is 
markedly benefi-ia’, the reduction ranging from 8oz. to 
3lb. within tbe first twenty-four hours. The degree of 
obesity makes a considerable difference, of course. 
Every subsequent day shows the wonderful reducing 

ower of Antipon, not to speak of the positively 
velighful improvement in health, strength, and spirits. 
A course of Antipon treatment is almost like a new 
lease of life to a great many stout menand women. No 
wonder Axtipon bat made history. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
chemists, stores, etc., or in the event of diffienlty may 
be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, privately 

cked, direct from the Autipon Company, Olmar St. 

ondcn, 8.E. 
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han to tumble down and bruise yourself at a crowded sKating rink. 
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roprietor of the restaurant, “ I ; 
ont often complain about my food, but that pepper of 
yours takes the bun! se 
“What's wrong with the pepper, sir? " asked the 


$s smart customer 


proprietor. 
‘““What’s wrong with it ? 
“ You must be mistaken. 


Why, it’s half peas!" 
I buy the pepper whole, and 


grind it myself.” i Emma smiled sweetly. 

‘ It is half peas, nevertheless.) «wish you were too,” she answered suavely. ‘‘ For, ; 

I'd like to see you prove it! : if you were an ostrich, I could get a new feather plume for 
The customer grinned. “ P-e-p-p-e-f. Half p's. See? | my hat—and goodness knows I want it!” . 

Ha! ha!” 1 ol 


Here he laid down a five-shilling piece. 
; * Ha, ha!” laughed the proprietor, * your change, 
sir.’ 
“ You have given me sixpence short,” the customer said. 
“I think not,” replied the proprietor. “ That sixpence 
is for the peas!” 
>So 
She : “ He has a most extraordinary figure, hasn’t he ?” 
He: “That’s so, I believe an umbrella is about the 
only thing he can buy ready-made.” 
SoC 
He :*I£ I'd known how sarcastic you were I never should 
have married you.” : 
‘She : “ You had a chance to notice it. Didn't I say, 
‘This is so sudden’ when you proposed to me after four 


ars’ courtship ? ”’ 
oe P o>—_0Cc 


Miss Preachly : “ What made you tell me that he was 
a carver of his own fortune, when he got every shilling 
he has by marrying an heiress ?”’ 
Mr. Preachly : “ Well. he had to cut out about twelve 
fellows to get hee; didn’t he 2” 
>So 


SHE WAS SATISFIED. 
Six by side tho pair were sitting, and as close together 
as ever they could, get. Her fairy head was pillowed 
on his manly chest, her dainty hand was prisoned iu 


his strenuous grip. . 

‘And she was asking him the old, old question 
—ever new ! 

“Do you love me, Charles?” And he 
was giving her the old, old answer: “ Yes, my 
Kate, Ido!” 

“What would you do for me ? ” she begged 
to know. Girls are so inquisitive. 

“What would I do for you? I would toil 
for you, work for you, sing for you, ache for 
you, strive for you, be happy for you, live for 

‘ou——" 
M “ Ant’? she interrupted coyly. ‘ But would 


you die for me ? o 
It was there his courage failed. But he would, 


not tell a lie. “No,” he confessed; ‘I would 


not die for you. 

She cried for five minutes right off, till he 
began to show signs of getting tired of it. Then 
she moated out: ‘ Wh-why wouldn’t you die 
for me, Charles ?” 

“ Because,” he said, a3 & beautiful excuse 
occurred to him, ‘ because mine is an undying 


affection !”* 


>_OC 
Creditor: “‘I sent you my bill a month 


enditor : Yes, but you wrote across the back of it, 
« Please call and settle.’ We make it a rule to pay no 
attention to manuscripts written on both sides.”* 


OC 
Migrant Matthew: “Can you help a poor man? I 
haven't had a bite for three days.” 
Preoccupied Angler (without looking up): * Hard 
luck! Here, take a couple of trout.” 


Ol 


Farmer Stackrider (ruminatingly): “I'll buy one o’ | 


these ’ere safety razors that I see advertised so much.” 
Mrs. Stackrider ( evishly) : “Yes, that’s just exactly 

like you, Izaac! 

toilin’ woman. 


with a safety razor?” 
>_fl OC 


PUNISHMENT FOLLOWED. 
“ Now, sir,” thundered the K.C., ‘did you have your 
nails polished by blonde lady on Tuesday morning ? 
“*] decline to answer,” retorted the witness. 
“ Did you not have your hands massaged by the same 
blonde lady on Wednesday afternoon ? ” persisted the 


K.C. 

“J decline to answer,” said the witness a, 
“Did you not have your nails polished b 
blonde lady on Thursday ? ” pressed the K. 

“J decline to answer,” declared the witness, for the 
third time. 

The judge leaned forward angrily. 

“Come, come!” he exclaimed. 
to answer counsel's questions ?”* 

“ Because,” retorted the witness, “he asks too mani- 
curious questioas," (Sensation.) 


** Why do you refuse 


Drill Sergeant 


sec her boy, and I must 


Annie, there is a gent 
wants to marry one 0) 
merchant.” 


her watch, but speak 

ou ain't got no consideration for a | of the table, “my wate 
How do you ‘spose I can rip up seams | week.” 

“ Remarkable!” said Mr. Gloonip. “How did you 

get it to vary so little ?” 


| 


WOULD SUIT BOTH: 


He was annoyed ; he was, in fact, in a temper... 
us be frank—he was in — rage. 
Patent-leather pastry put the final touch toit. | 
“J wish I were an ostrich, Emma ! ” he said witheringly. 


“T might be able to eat your pastry !"* 


{ a 
> S>0ce< 
The Doctor: “ Mrs. Briggs has sent for me to go 


Ilis Wife : ‘* Why suc 


matter with the boy ?” 


aia | encounters with the boardi 


had enough for one day. 
time he roller-skated he would do so on & feather-bed. 


(after threc hours’ steady drill with the 
new recruit) : “ Right about face ! a 

New Recruit (not moving) - 
right about something at last 


“Thank goodness, I’m 


WEEE ENDING 
Jan. 27, 1910. 
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BEYOND BLAME. 
~Ancare was roller-skating for 
the first time. You know what 
that means. 
It means plaster and liniment- 


After thirteen somersaults and twenty-seven violent 
, Archie decided that he had 


e also decided that the next 


On hands and knees he began to crawl painfully from 


the arena. He was nearly out of—and off—the wood, 


when an irate attendant hailed him. 


“Hit” cried the man. ‘‘ You should be in the next 


i room! Don’t you know beginners are not allowed to 


skate in this hall ?”* 


and 
‘o without the loss of a moment.” 
a tearing hurry? What is the 


boy’s bills and see.” 


Archibald gazed at the attendant without rancour. 
“Well,” he answered sadly, ‘‘ who’s been skating ?" 


. >__OCo 
Mr. Oldstyle : “1 don’t think that a college education 


amounts to much.” 


Hardup : “Don't you? Well, you ought to pay my 


> Oe 


Senior Partner : “ Keep & sharp eye on Holdfast. I'm 
fraid he’s robbing the firm.” 


y, 
. 6 u : i | al 
The Doctor: “1 don't now 4 but Mrs. Briggs has ¢ | Junior Partner: “Eh? Is he living extravagantly ?” 


>—_0C 
AS IT SHOULD BE DONE. 
is 


—— = 


hi 
HT 


book on ‘ What to do before the doctor comes,’ and I | 
must hurry up before she has time to do it.” 
at all bad.” 


London School Teacher : “‘ Who can make a sentence using the word 
* indisposition’ ?” 

Pupil (assuming a pugs 
stands in dis position |” 


ilistic pose): “ When yer wants ter fight yer 


— 


Senior Partner: “ Well, I passed him in the street 
yesterday, and he was smoking a cigar that didn’t smell 


>_l0OC 


Tess : “* Did Mr. Borem ever call on you ? " 

Jess: “Yes, he called last evening. I was quite 
delighted when the girl brought up his card.” 

Tess : “ Oh, come now ; you weren't reall delighted.” 

Jess: “Certainly. You see, if she hadn’t brought 
up his card, I might have gone down to him, thinking it 
was someone else.”* 

>So 


TOO SHARP. 

Mecuantcatty the interviewer droned out his well- 
worn questions. 

“And how, Sir William, did you get your 
start in life ?” 

““T got my start in life, young man,” said thie 
pork merchant, ‘“ through picking up a pin in 
the street. I had been refused employment by 
a butcher, and on my way out I saw a pin. 


“Quite so!” chimed in the seasoned inter- 
viewer. “ You picked it up, the butcher waa 
mpenaie’ by your carefulness, called you back, 
and took you into partnership, I know that 
pin so well!” 

“Excuse me,” broke in the pork vendor ; 
“ but you proceed too fast. I saw the pin, and 

icked it up—quite true. But I sold it for ons 

undred pounds. It was a diamond pin.” 
COC 

Haversup More: “ Wea Walker's too 
much of a aristocrat fer this business.” 

Maney Stepes : “‘ What's he doin’ now ? em 

Haversup More: ‘He won't sleep anywhere 
*cept on a flower-bed.” 

nO 

Jenkins (speaking to his friend the editor 
about the death of Riche, the millionaire): 
“How much is he worth, I wonder ?” 

-Editor (absent-mindedly) : ‘‘ Not much. Not 


Mr. Suburb : “ My neighbour has a big dog that we're | more than a quarter of a column at the outside.” 


all afraid of. What do you advise ?” 


Lawyer ; “Get abigger one. Six and eightpence, please.” 


>__O0C 


Husband (the father of six daughters): ‘‘ Come, 


leman in the drawing-room who 
f our daughters. He is a wine 


Wife: “A wine merchant ? Thank goodness! Then 


he will be sure to select one of the older brands.”’ 


>l0C< 


“ Henry,” said Mrs. Gloonip, at dinner, looking down at 


‘T broke the mainspring.” 
SOC 


HIS PLEASANTRY. 


ing to Mr. Gloonip on the other side 
h hasn’t varied a second in a 


Ma-mv-taw found her cherished daughter lying across 


| the sofa in floods of tears. 


“ Maria,” exclaimed ma-in-law severely, “tell me at 


once! What has he been doing?” 


“ We had a c-cake for t-tea I c-cooked myself,” sobbed 


24 the same pres ee and when he tasted it he said did I—did I— 


“He said did you make it?” assisted ma-in-law.. 


Maria nodded. 


‘“< Well,” said ma-in-law, “ but what was there in that 


to wound your feelings, child ?” 


“It was the—the way he said it, mamma!” gas 


Maria. ‘‘ He—he didn’t ask m-me if I'd made it. 
he said, ‘ Darling, did you perpetrate this cake?’ ” 


He— 


>_>oc 
Jones: “My eldest daughter has been teasing for 
one of those tight dresses.” 


Brown : “ Did you give her gne*? ” 
Jones: “No, I told her to crawl into the umbrella 


cover.” 
sco 


NOTHING DOING. 

I sHouLp like to sell you a gimlet,” said a careworn- 
looking man as he walked into an office the othor day. 

‘We have no use for one,” replied the clerk. 

“But you should look into the future," went on the 
other demurely. ‘Surely you want to make holes in 

our boot-heels so that you can get your skates on.” 

“T use skates which require no straps.” 

“You may want to screw some boards together som* 
time. The old-fashioned method of driving screws in 
with a hammer is pernicious, as it deteriorates the tenacity 
of the fangs of the screw, as it were.” 

“ Nothing to-day, sir.”* 

“ This gimlet acts as a corkscrew.’ 

Shad want XL sal 

‘It also ma used as a tack-hammer, and a cigat- 
holder, and a tooth bru A ae 

“T tell you I don’t want it.” 

“It has an eraser, @ pen, an inkstand, a table for 
computing compound interest, and a hat-box attachment.” 

“T can't help it ; I don’t want it.” 

“T know you don’t; you're one of those men who 
don’t buy a gimlet unless it has a restaurant, and a tri 
to the Continent, and an Italian opera company Sates. 
T’ll go and find a man who will offer you a ton of coals 
if you buy a jug of beer. That's your mark.” 

‘And the careworn man walked out with his mental 
plumage on the perpendicular, 


Vote solidly for the ROYAU MAGAZINE, It never taxes anvbodv. 
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HINTS FOR FOOTBALL 
SPECTATORS. | 


Specially Compiled by Our Pet Pessimist. 


Vote.—It is news to us that our P. P. attends anything 
@o frivolous ae football matches. We imagined he 
his leisure moments meditating in cemeteries.—Ed. P. W.) 

Tur following articles of equipment will be found 
useful, especially to members of the élite in the grand 
etand: _ 

‘A raucous voice, motor hy shooting jacket, riding 
breeches and leggings, M.C.O. or Royal Artillery tie, 
infumous cigar, cracked hand-bell, packet of fireworks. 
(The acme of wit is to throw them under ladies’ skirts.) 
Grotesque and complete ignorance of the laws of the 


ame. 
: The other side is always “dirty-—"” Address 
them as such at frequent intervals. This promotes 
good feeling all round, and encourages the visiting 
players to Beep their tempers. _ 

The referee has no friends. Dispute every decision 
he gives unfavourable to your side, At frequent 
intervals shout, “Ref., ref., ref.” Other cries that 
will be found useful are, “Play the game, ref.,”” 
“Where are your eyes, ref.?” “ How much have they 
paid you, ref.?” Remember, too, to laugh sardonic- 
ally whenever he gives yoar centre forward offside. 


When You Take the Lead. 


The referee does not understand the offside rule. 
Correct his ignorance. The best positicn for judging 
offside is that part of the ground which is farthest 
from the spot where the al eged offence occurs. 

If you are behind the visiting side’s goal, insult 
the goalkeeper by reflecting loudly and unfavourably 
on his ancestry, appearance, and capabilities. If 
this fails to upset him, throw things at him. 

Should the other side, having the lead, take to 
“kicking out,” or other safety tactics towards the 
close of play, howl at them to “Play the game.” 
But, when your own team in similar circumstances 
docs the same thing, applaud vigorously. 

When one of your side is charged over, it is a 
“dirty foul.” But, when the same thing happens 
to an opponent, it is a cause for laughter and 
cheers. 

If the refereo has to admonish a visiting player, 
rend: the air with shouts of, “Turn him off, turn 
him off,” “Dirty, dirty.” Should one of your side, 
however, come under the referee’s ban, laugh 
sareastically or preserve & discreet silence. 

Should a visiting spectator be foolish enough to 
applaud his team, howl him down. If you are @ 
safe distance from him, insult him personally. 

If there are any ladies near you, display your 
knowledge of bad language. 

If you are a lady, wear a matinée hat, ask idiotic 
questions, discuss the looks of the players and the 
iniquities of your servants. If you are a real sports- 
womau. assist the sportsmen by screaming, “Foul,” 
and “Dirty” on every possible occasion. . 

If you are a father or @ mother, bring your 
children with you. There aré few more edifying 
sights than a child squeaking “ Dirty” 

Call the players of your side by their Christian 
names, or, preferably, by their nicknames. Tell 
them what to do with the ball on evry occasion, 
and don’t be afraid of giving them a little friendly 
advice and criticism. Nothing is more likely to make 
aman, who is temporarily off colour, regain his form 
than to be greeted with shouts of, “ Now, then, Tom,” 
or. “Buck up, Jack,’? every time he gets tho ball. 

If you do all, or most, of these things, you can 
consider yourself an enthusiastic footballer. 


— 


PREFERENCE. 


“Now, Tommy,” said a Sunday-school teacher to a 
member of the juvenile class, “ which would you rather 
be—the wheat or the tares ?” 

“The tares,” said Tommy. 

“Why ?”” asked the teacher in some surprise. ‘‘ How 
can you sav that when you know the wheat represents the 
good and the tares the bad.” 

“Oh, that’s all right !”* replied Tommy ; 
ets thrashed, and the tares don’t.” 


——r-—_ 
THE UPPER HAND. 


Two kitchen-maids were exchanging confidences. over 
the garden wall which separated their respective places, 
when the mistress of one appeared and called loudly : 

“Mary, Mary, come here at once 1 

“All right,” replied Mary. “I’m coming in a minute.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mary’s companion : “aren't you 
afraid to cheek your missis like that ? Won’t she sack 
you for it ?”* 

‘“ No,” responded Mary in a burst of confidence ; ‘‘ she 
can’t send me away. You see, she’s going to stop the 
money for all the things I’ve broken out of my wages, 
and I’m nearly two years in her debt now, 80 she’s bound 
to keep me,” 


“the wheat 


“Thank goodness it’s all over,” eaid the newly-elected M.P. 


she may not be exactly Bankrupt ; but 


‘Wealth of Feminine Attractiveness. 
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THE AGE WHEN THE HAIR FALLS OUT © 


Why many Men and Women, 


both Married and Unmarried, find themselves at 30—or even 
earlier—with Hair which is Recoming Distressingly Thin. 


GREAT LONDON SPECIALIST OFFERS TO PRESENT, FREE OF 
COST TO EVERY. READER, A WEEK’S COMPLETE COURSE OF A 
SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT WHICH ENABLES ITS USER TO 
KEEP HIS OR HER HAIR IN PERFECT CONDITION FOR LIFE. 


“ Thousands of people, in all ranks and stations of life, 
have written to me complaining of the poor, weakly, and 
unbeautiful condition of their hair. I sent them an Outfit 
for my system known as ‘Hair-Culture’ (the same Outfit 
that Iam willing to send free of payment to an of your 
readers who would like to try it), and the result has been 
that the beauty, health, and general condition of their hair 
has improved a hundredfold—a fact which they attribute 
entirely and enthusiastically) to the single two-minutes- 
daily Toilet Method I have shown and explained to them.” 

THE SIGNS OP APPROACHING BALDNESS. 

Many readers will doubtless be glad to know what are 
the signs of approaching Baldness or Loss of Hair-Health, 
so that they can take immediate steps to get their hair into 
proper condition again.” 

Well, these advance-signals of distress are very numerous 
and for a full list (and it is necessary to know them) you 
had better write to Mr, Edwards for the Free Outfit for 
Hair-Culture which he hereby offers to send to you, free of 
cost, and which contains a copy of his treatise upon the 
subject. 

e following are urgent signs of Hair-Distress and 
approaching baldness: 


No one ever sees a bald-headed woman. 

Why is this? ; : 

Because such a sight would be so painful that no lady 
who has suffered the terrible misfortune of losing those 
tresses which are woman’s chiefest and crowning glory ever 
thinks of appearing in public without the protection of 
artificial hair. 

Now what does this mean? Jt means that the possession 
of abundant hair is p necessity to feminine beauty. It 
means that the more a woman loses her hair, the more she 
loses her looks. If her hair is scanty, then so are her 
attractions. If her hair is weak, then her powers of 
exercising the feminine ar of “charm” are weak as 
well. If she suffers from Baldness, then she is Bankrupt in 
Beauty. Ifher hairis thin and lacking in strength, then 
she is very poor 
indeed so far ag her appearance is concerned. Hair-Poverty 
is Beauty-Poverty, and a Wealth of Hair companions a 


A HOMER BEAUTY METHOD WHICH CANNOT PAIL. 

Now there may be many reasons beyond their control 
which cause men and women to be in this world’s 
goods; but there is mo reason at all why anyone should 
suffer from Hair-Poverty. This form of Appearance- Distress 
is easily preventable. No one need allow their hair to fall 


If you have noticed any of these symptoms in your case, 
write now—to-day—to Mr. Edwards, at the address given 
below, and by return of post he will send you everything 
necessary for restoring your hair to Health, Strength, and 
Beauty, and banishing all Baldness, Falling of the Hair, 
Grey and Faded Hair, Scurf, Irritation of the Scalp, and 
other similar disorders and weaknesses. 

Remember, it is no use waiting, and waiting, and waiting 
until your hair has actually fallen out in large quantities 
before trying the remedy Mr. Edwards is here offering you 


free. 

‘All you have to do is to fill up the following Coupon and 
send it to the address there given, with 3d. in stamps for 
return postage ; and in return you will be sent a Complete 
Toilet Outfit for presenti and increasing the Beauty, the 
Strength, and the Wealth of Growth of your Hair, and 
Restoring its Colour. 

This Outfit contains : 

1. A Full Supply of the great Hair-Tonic Dressing, 
“ Harlene-for-the- Hair,” sufficient for a complete seven days’ 
course of ‘“ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 

2. A Large Trial Package of the dalightful and refreshing 
“Cremex” Shampoo Powder, for cleansing, revivifying, 
and toning up the scalp, and removing all deposits of scurf 


If you have noticed that your hair has become thinner lately do not allow thie 
day to go by without making the rolliowing test: Lay @ piee of white paper 


wiitnensmaycttimericmornrtemyceenen | anddandraff, This Sh ; 
judge in this way Ife aclaability of af once taking a ‘Harlene Hair-Drilt” Levely ‘ 8 Am Poo Powder 18 rfectly safe to 
Jor the bed our hair and ik. apprarance. fon are, at the same time, use, and contains nothing which is harmful in any way. 
intial to write orf Harlena Hair. Drill,” rgiving ewoy to the public, Mr. Edwards has specially prepared it for eelf use in the 


home, and it is certain that every lady or gentleman who 
desires to obtain Hair Perfection should shampoo their hair 
with “Cremex” once or twice every week. Children’s hair 
should also be regularly shampooed with “ Cremex,” to free 
it from all dust or dandruff which otherwise is liable to 
accumulate. Its use ensures a healthy and vigorous 
growth of soft and beautiful hair. 

_ 3. A copy of Mr. Edwards’ “ Harlene Book,” giving full 
information as to the care and cultivation of the hair, and 
containing, also, full directions for following the great 
Toilet Culture Method—which, when practised for two 
minutes a day, banishes Hair Weaknesses and Disorders of 
eve kind, and ensures to every lady and gentleman that 
much-desired appearance-pussession—“ A Luxuriant Head 
of Hair.” : 
Further supplies of “ Harlene” and ‘‘Cremex * may be 
obtained from Chemists and Stores all over the world, or 
sent direct on receipt of P.O. “Harleno” in 1s., 2s. 6d., ' 
and 4s. 6d. bottles; “Cremex” in boxes of six for 1s. 


out, or to grow weakly—and, perhaps, discoloured as well— 
unless they wish it, Everyone can increase the wealth, 
luxuriance, and glossily beauti ul appearanco of the hair 
by following @ simple scientific and pleasant Home Method 
which positively cannot fail. 
Recent important ecientifici nvestigations have established 
the fact that there is a critical age in the life of the hair of 
the head, just as there is a critical time in the life of every 
man and woman. 
Necessarily, this exact age varies gomewhat according to 
circumstances and different individuals; but, generally 
speaking, it may bo laid down that the critical period in the 
life of the hair lies, roughly, between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty. 
It is between these two age-milestones that the hair 
requires especially careful treatment and attention, if it is 
not to fall out altogether, or lose its colour and become 
y and white. 
‘And it is because this fact is not generally known that 
many men and women find themselves, at or about the age 
of thirty—sometimes even earlier—with hnir which is 
becoming distressingly discoloured and scanty, falling out 
when it is brushed and combed, and losing that exquisite 
gloss and lustre which add so much to the beauty of its 
appearance, and which is, indeed, one of the surest signals 
of “ Hair-Good-Health.” 
ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST INTERVIEWED. 
« At the present time, however,” said Mr. Edwards, “ it is 
the most common thing in the world for a man or woman 
to find their hair growing thin and scanty, or losing its 
natural rich colour, whilst they are still in their twenties. 
This is a most regrettable thing, and if only people knew 
the right methods of Hair Preservation, they could avoid 
all this bair-weakness and acalp-trouble. That this is sol 


have proved over and over again. 


Coupon Entitling You to a Week's Course of 
Home Treatment for Cultivating and Preserving 
Your Hair Free of Charge. 

Fill in your name and address below, and post this coupon to the 
EDWAEDS' HABLENE CO., 95 and 96 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., 


enclosing 3d. in stamps tocover the cost of delivering the Outfit 
to your address, in ay of the world and all the above re- 
quirements and direct for a 7 days’ course of Culture 
will be sent to you by return free of charge. 


Name oon.eccceccsecesceereessseenneseserseces 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Mutton Chops in Caces. 

Take all the fat from some chops, 
trim tke bones, pepper and salt well, and 
wrap each in buttered paper. Fry till the 
chops are 
under a@ covering of chip potatoes. 


Lebster Pudding. 
in away the liquor from a tin of 
lobster, break up the meat with a fork 
and add two ounces of breadcrumbs, one 
ounce of butter, one egg, one teaspoonful 
of anchovy sauce, cayenne, and salt to 
taste. Mix well, and put into a buttered 
basin, tie down and steam for an hour. 
Turn out, and serve with white sauce 
poured over, the top lightly decorated with 
chopped parsley. 
Potato Mould. 
Required: Two pounds of boiled 
potatoes, two ounces of butter, one egg, 
milk, pepper and salt. Mash the potatoes 
while hot, adding the butter and as much 
warm milk as is required to make it moist 
and light. Butter a mould, fill with the 
mixture, and stand in the oven for a few 
minutes. Turn out on to a buttered 
sheet, brush it over with beaten egg, and 
brown in the oven. 


Pork Sausages. 

Take some raw pork, two parts lean 
to one of fat, and pass it twice through a 
mincing-machine. ‘To four pounds of meat 
add a saltspoonful of powdered allspice, 
two teaspoonfuls of black pepper, t 
of salt, and two of powdered sage. Mix 
thoroughly. Clean some skins, rub with 
lemon-juice, then soak them in vinegar- 
and-water. Take out a skin, dry it, fill it 
with meat, and tie in three-inch lengths. 
(Reply to CATERER.) 


Vegetabie Pie. 

Required : Two ounces of butter, two 
sliced onions, one head of celery, equal 
quantities of boiled haricot beans, carrots, 
and turnips, also ene salt, perky, and 
some light pastry. Dissolve the butter in 
a saucepan, add the vegetables, cover, and 
let them cook until tender ; season to taste, 
and add a teaspoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley. Place all in a piedish, let cool, 
cover with light pastry, and bake. Serve 
with a thick, rich brown gravy. 


Cornish Pasties. 

This is evidently the recipe you re- 
quire. Chop a quarter of a pound of meat 
(cooked or raw) and one potato into very 
small dice; add a slice of onion finely 


minced, with pepper and salt to taste, 
moistening all with a tablespoonful of 
water. ke the pastry with half a pound 


of flour, three ounces of clarified dripping, 
half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, and 
water to mix. Roll out the paste, cut 
it into rounds, place a dessertspoonful of 
minced nieat on each, wet the edges and 
pinch firmly together, so that the join 
comes on the top, and bake in hot over 
for half an hour. (Reply to A. 2», D.) 


Orange Cheesecake. 

Reguired: Light pastry, two eges 
two ounces of sug2r, one ounce of sponze- 
cake crumbs, one ounce of ratatia crumbs, 
and the strained juive of two oranges. Line 
an open tart tin with light pastry, and to 
raise the edus onto second Inyer of paste 
on the cle, which should be moistened 
with water. Wut the yolks of eggs into a 
basin and the whites on to a plate. Beat 
the yolks well with the sugar, crumbs, and 
the ‘orange-juice; lastly, add the whites, 
beaten to a stiff froth. Pour this mixture 
into the tart, and bake for half an hour in 
@ moderate oven. 


A well-cut 
PAPER PATTERN 
of this Dainty and 

Useful 


UNDERSKIRT 


is presented Gratis to 
every Reader of 


HOME NOTES 


Serer 
(Dated Jan. 27, 1910.) 


Order Early. 
Price One Penny. 


HOME 


kitchen range, 
so simple and cleanly, are both due to the 
ee of man. 
di 


such as the double-cookers (that may be 
left to simmer for hours unwatched), the 
mechanical egg-whisks, 
milling machines, the automatic dish- 


amount of hard work that was formerly 
done in the kitchen and scullery. 


sewing-machine, 
of the drudgery of needlework out of 
woman’s han 
that has lessened her household scrubs 
and sweeping; the folding-up beds an 
rest chairs that enable her to add a room 
to her house when it pleases her ; and these 
are all the work of man, 


| keep clean 


browned. Serve in the papers] 


AN has madeso many ingenious 
labour-saving contrivances for 
the home that I am afraid he 
has made woman, as a home- 
worker, somewhat lazy. 

The gas stove and the model 

which have rendered cooking 


Then there are the 
erent Iabour-saving vessels and utensils, 


the mincing and 


washer, and the interchangeable sieve. 
All these have lessened considerably the 


In other parts of the house there is the 
which has taken so much 


; the linoleum on the floor, 


How Cooking 
has Suffered. 


In addition to this, factories and work- 
shops have been built expressly for the 
purpose of making many things which 
were formerly made in the home, and these 
factories are now able to sory women 
with many things so cheaply that it is 
hardly worth her while to make them at 
home, as she used to do in the “ good old 
days.” The natural result of all this is 
eat woman, as a home-worker, has become 
lazy. 

I fear there is not much doubt about it. 
Let us take cooking alone. Consider the 
number of ready-cooked foods on the 
market. Why is this? Is it not because 
women are inclined to grudge the time 
that was formerly spent in cooking such 
foods at home ? 

The baker came first and took bread- 
making out of the home, so that home- 


Avorn all talking outside or near o sick 


person’s room, whether the door he cven quickly 


or shut, for when lying in Lod tie» 
is often doubly acute. 


ung 


Antaw po accumulation of medicine 
bottles, soiled glusses, spoons, and such 
matiers about a room. What is necessary 
and acrange.| ready for us’. 


Ve clinical thermometer ma: 


be kept 


lin tou active uso ia a household; as long 


as the appetite is fairly good, there is no 
danger of a high temperature, so do not 
test it, 


DrrecTiy a person has to lie in bed, 
always try to put him in a room with a 
south aspect, or the most sunny your house 
contains. The effect of a good aspect 
greatly helps a sick person. 


FLoweErs are a pleasure to an invalid. 
Fam! all water out of the vases and have 
fresh daily, removing every faded flower 
at the same time. For infectious illness, 
always burn the flowers in the patient's 
room as they may conceal germs, 


Bep sores can frequently be prevented 
if care is taken in time. The parts of the 
body where there is most pressure should 
be well washed with soap and water every 
day in order to keep the skin in a health 
condition. If the skin gets shiny or ae | 
paint it over with collodion or the white 
of an egg whipped into a cream with o 
teaspoonful of olive oil. Pressure must 
be avoided and relieved by means of water 
beds and ring pads and the position changed 
as frequently as possible. 


NOTES PAGE, - 
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made bread is now rarely to be found, at 
least in the southern counties. Then the 
biscuit-maker and cake-maker came along 
and supplied biscuits and cakes cheaper 
than any woman could make them. Then, 
later, some ingenious person hit upon the 
idea of making and supplying flaked oats, 
rice, and barley, 
= ready-made toast in the shape of 
rusks. 


respect to jam. At one time every house- 
wife made her own jam, but now she is 
learning to depend more and more upon 
the jam manufacturer. 
pickles ; they are so cheap nowadays that 
@ woman cannot 


No More Home- 
made Dr: 


found home-mai 
ale in every farmhouse and country 
cottage. 
bottled lemonade, syrups, and doctored 
beer can be bought so cheaply that the old- 
fashioned and wholesome drinks 
almost ceased to exist. 


has been done in the home since the 
sew 
household and personal linen, which our 


HINTS ON HOME NURSING. 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 
Salt Meats, : 

Such as ham, tongue, beef, and so on, 
which are to be boiled, should be put in cold 
water and allowed to heat slowly. 

To Clean Decanters, 

Mix half a gill of vinegar with a hand- 
ful of salt. Put a little in each decanter 
and shake well. Rinse in clear water. 
When Bolling an Old Fowl 

Or tough meat add a pinch of soda 
to the water. Simmer gently, and the 
meat will be perfectly tender. 

To Clean a Watch Chain, 

Dissolve’ a little sal ammoniac in 
wine, and put the soiled gold into it. This 
thoroughly cleanses the gold and makes 
it quite bright. (Reply to ALIce.) ( 
To Relieve Your Cough, 

Try equal parts of lemon-juice and 
glycerine. Take a teaspoonful of this 
mixture whenever the cough is very 
troublesome. (Reply to THOUGHTFUL.) 
To Clean Bnamelied Baths. 

Make a paste of powdered whiting 
and water, and with this rub the insido 
of the bath. Then wash thoroughly with 
clean water and dry at once, (Reply to 
ELPHINSTONE.) 

When Preparing Cake Tins 

Use clarified dripping or lard in 
preference to butter, which is likely to 
make the cake stick to the tin, owing to 
the salt and water it contains. 

To Keep Books from Mould. 

A few drops of any perfumed oil will 

secure libraries from the consuming effects 


VWiewoy 


onducted by Isobel. 


 (pomenfasy? 


By Mrs. EUSTACE MILES. 


partly cooked, and another 


The same kind of thing happened with 


It is the same with 
be bothered to make them. 


inks. 


A few years there was always to be 


le wine and home-brewed 


But now ginger-beer powders, 


have 
It is also a fact that less needlework 
introduced. The 


-machine was 


ndmothers used to take such a pride in,| of mouldiness and damp. Russian leather thi 
and which they always made with their) which is perfumed with the odour of tho an 
own hands, is now generally bought|brick-tan never moulders, though it lics eee 
ready-made. ‘ about in the most careless way. 

The slackness of woman as & home- | te whiten Ivory Handles of Knives, = 
worker is therefore a fact which cannot Which have become yellow throuzh the 
pies, Cae nena he eae tate ae A 

D 3 . t ; lave 

: ong A pee , “ haan gag oe Ba become rusty from careless usage, rub them ue 

ne, y P ’ also with fine sandpaper, and they will | 
peter? Pe laain in every branch of| look as good as new. (Reply to Nattex.) : 

Tr in 

Man has taken the old home industries re pene =iaine from Makesnoy: 
out of the home, and women have followed ahs ee on ane se A a pt by i 
these industries to the factory. arene as ae ee ot @ als paul 

Man has simplified and lessened woman’s . id and a a a with, . age ‘l 
labour within the home, and the skill and i ne 4 th * discol bra * at r Mn he 
ability which would have gone a few years mt pa i e The La the is ih 4 b 
ago to the management and the handiwork oan See Oe ee ne 

or “fashi 5 well with water; dry and polish as usual, 
of the old-fashioned home is now generally | ;p to T Leeds. 
devoted to a wider work outside, perhaps (Reply eee ) 
in a big business. INFLUENZA BAFPPLED. Be 

Appetising Food that Brought Strength. 

All who have suffered during the recent 
epidemic will be interested to read how re 
an Influenza patient at West Kensington él 

To heat a bed at a moment's notice, | built herself back to perfect health again ne 

feist - a ee iron ee the lower ae diet of cen} uts Hood. " 8] 
sheet and place hot-water bottles covered ae writes:—‘I was first induced to 
with flannel at the foot of the bed. try Grape-Nuts Food after a severe attack . 

a of pe oe wien er oe Bg down br 

ctass of hot milk taken before|90d weighing only 6 stone . instead 
the patient's bed-time will often induce|°f, mY normal weight of 7 stone 7 Il) m 
sleep. Or a rub down with coarse towels After a few days on Grape-Nuts I cer- 
till the skin glows is sometimes efficacious. tainly felt and looked much better, and a: . 
the end of the first aprtoight acquaintances i 

WHERE ice i so often remarked upon my improved 
soothing the head of the nuh acter appearance that it became quite ‘mons: - 
cut a strip of cucumber peel, rather thick, tonous. ot 
and lay the inside part downwards on the|, To-day, as a worker, I cannot spe: et 
forehead. It is deliciously cool and re-| °° highly of the sustaining properties of Pp 
mains so for a long time. this valuable food. My weight is now ne 


quite normal, and I never felt better and 
stronger in my life. I have become almos‘ 
a vegetarian, and when pressed for time I 
find a dish of Grape-Nuts Food and milk 
more digestible and certainly as sustain- 
ing as any elaborate meal.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Lt. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Castor oil may be taken in milk or 
coffee, but the best method of covering 
the nauseous flavour is to put a tablespoon- 
ful of strained orange-juice in a wine-glass 
and pour the castor oil into the centre of 
the juice and then squeeze a few drops 


of lemon-juice on top of the oil, Food is not a question of quantity bit 0 
of quality. A little food partially pre- 
Scexts For THE Sick-RooM: In| digested, as Grape-Nuts Food is, often Au 
long cases of illness the patient wearies| paves the road to health, because every F 
of every hind of scent in turn. This| particle of it is surely and quickly absorbed co 
is well worthy of a trial. Procure] into the blood. Grape-Nuts contains the Si 
from a chemist a small quantity of oil| minute particles of phosphate of potas’: 
of sandalwood. Heat a shovel well, and| which are found in the inner envelope of cc 
drop on it a few drops of the oil. This|the wheat and barley grains, and from uf 
will at once diffuse a delightful odour| which, together with albumen and water. U 


through the sick-room, and will be very 
refreshing to the patient. Another scent 
which makes a sick-room pleasant is 
procured by placing a piece of camphor 
on a saucer, and laying on it a red hot 
poker. The fumes from the camphor 
uickly go off, and cause all closeness to 
sappear. 


the body rebuilds the all-important grey 
matter in nerve and brain cells. There's 
a reason for Grape-Nuts, and a ten days’ 
trial proves. re 

Ever read the above letter? A 
one appears from time to 

They are genuine, true. 
and full of human int-rsst- 


In the February ROYAL MAGAZINE some beautiful pictures of happy little children are published. 
You really should see them. ° 
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THE NEW NIGHT CURE FOR CATARRH © 


AND NOSE-BREATHING DIFFICULTIES. 


Discovered by Vocalist-Patient with the aid of his Physician. 


100,000 EXPLANATORY TREATISES NOW READY FOR GRATIS DISTRIBUTION. 


Old-fashioned remedies for catarrh 
have been completely superseded by the remarkably 
successful eight hours’ cure for catarrh and other 


nose-breathing difficulties, which cures without the- 


aid of nauseous liquids or powders—cures even 
while you are asleep. 


The new cure for catarrh—the joint 
discovery ef physician and patient—cures with 
every breath you draw. It frees the nasal passage ; 
it arrests mouth-breathing, and promotes natural 
ayd healthy nasal breathing; it strengthens chest 
and lungs; it oxygenates and purifies the blood ; 
and generally invigorates and re-vitalises the whole 
organic being. er 


Every sufferer from catarrh knows ho 
this distressing complaint prevents proper breathing, - 
and how, if neglected, other disagreeable conditions 
arise. The mucous matter falls down the throat 
—the word catarrh means “ to flow down”—during 
the night, and the victim awakes in the morning 
with a foul mouth, coated tongue, nausea, and 
utter distaste for food. 


The stomach becomes inflamed, and 
intestinal catarrh—a most dangerous disease—may 
ensue, with fatal results. 


The hearing becomes impaired, the 


head feels hot, and the eyes are either dry and $7 


burning, or discharge an acrid, watery fluid. 


The senses of smell and taste also become 
seriously affected. 


Hitherto, the most drastic methods of 
relief have often been found necessary. In the new 
eight hours’ cure no operations or cauterising are 
necessary. On the other hand, the patient goes to 
sleep at night and awakes in the morning deliciously 

reahed, owing to the improvement in the breath- 
ing while asleep, due to the increase of nasal 
breathing space supplied by this new and natural 
method of treatment. 


in an interesting Book which the 
joint. discoverers of this new treatment have pub- 
lished for gratis circulation among sufferers from 
catarrh, adenoids, polypi, catarrhal deafness, and 
other nose-breathing troubles, this new eight hours’ 
cure is fully described, the gece her being accom- 
panied by informative and explanatory 
never before published to the public. 


INSU MPTION iss delayed at all 


iods and cured in its earlier stages by SCOTT’S 


hulsion. This is true only of Ss C tH] T T’S 


statement és based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter 
. “‘Trewennol," Bramhall, near Manchester. June 16th, 1909. 

Sirs,—I started Jast winter with a terrible cough, which often kept me awake at night 

: lost my colour and flesb, and felt very ill. The doctor 
said he was afraid it was consumption, for my right 
lung was affected. He ordered me down south and to 
take SCOTT'S Emulsion. After taking it for some time, 
I could sleep for I lost my cough. I began to put on 


COTT’S Emulsion the 

ufacturers have put in 

E-in other emul. 

the cure is left out! 

: , flesh and felt a different woman. After 

1onths' treatment I went to see the doctor, and he said my lung was 
d again, I had gained 7 Ib. and looked so well. 

; Your truly (Signed) Nurse ALLISON. 


DTT'S Emulsion curesacondition—no matter the age of the patient— 
ill be approved by your Doctor for CONSUMPTION if you ask him. 
for free sample bottle—enclose 3d, for postage and mention this paper. 


arning booklet for your child comes with it, SCO TT & BOWNE, Lid, 
Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. y 


iagrams | “‘ Respiratory Re-Education,” and the joint authors 
here clearly show how ali consumptive, catarrhal, and 


Subjoined is a synopsis of the contents. 

How the Cure was Discovered. 

Why Snuffs and Spraye Can Do No Good. 

The Most Negteoted Part of the Body. 

Special Advice and Warning. : 

iMustration of an Operation for Removal 
Post-Nasal 

A Most Remarkabia Test (ilHus.). 

What is Catarrh ? 

Mustrations of Examples of Nasal Obst: uction 
and Inefficiency. 


asthmatic tendencies are originally due to nasal. 
breathing inefficiency, a theory, strange to say, tbat 
received professional endorsement at the last British 
Medical Conference at Belfast. 


it is a well-established fact that large, 
wide nostrils are indicative of health and long life— 
provided, of course, there is no internal obstruction, 
as in catarrh, adenoids, polypi, etc. The new cure 
for catarrhal affections (as explained in the book 
mentioned) is based upon the recognised physiological 
fact. It overcomes nasal inefficiency, whether due 
to narrow or congested nostrils. It re-opens and 
expands the partly-closed air passages and cavities, 
and thus prepares the way for the larger supply of 
air absolutely necessary to catarrhal freedom. More. 
over, in the new Rhycol cure, the air inhaled durin 
the hours of sleep is medicated with a soothing. aia 
healing preparation that assuages the inflamed 
———— mucous membrane, and gradually cures it. . (How 
this is accomplished is one of the most interesting 
sections of the book now offered for gratis 
circulation.) 


In one night the nose, ears, tongue, and 
throat give every evidence of the good work of the 
cure. 


In one week the nose and mouth cease to 
discharge catarrhal matter. The brain, eyes, and 
ears feel clear and unobstructed, the mouth and 
throat clean and sweet, and taste and smell become 
as keen as ever. 


The original discovery was made by the 
patient—a vocalist—who discovered HOW the nose 
could be freed. Upon this first-step discovery has 
been built the new and anatomical cure described in 
detail (and illustrated) in the book entitled ‘‘ Respira- 
tory Re-Education.” Immediately the method of 
cure described in this book is applied, there is 
striking evidence of its curative powers. It is, 
indeed, as one patient put it, like coming into the 
fresh air out of a close and stuffy room. 


As already stated, a large edition of the 
book has been published for free distribution, and 
all who wish to overcome nasal inefficiency—the 
cause of catarrh, adenoids, polypi, catarrhal deafness, 
and consumptive and asthmatic tendencies—should 
send (or 


What Catarrh Leads To. 
The Physiological Process of Cure. 


bai ot 
Book, in which it ts clearly explained 


other Nose B: Difficul: 

British reetinall parts of the civilised worid — 
a 

how to quickly stop: 


ens, ‘| Gure’ 
Bee a rae 


Disoharge from 
Nose. 


Ulustration of Why Sprays Cannot Cura Catarrh. 

How to Cure Catarrh and NOSE- BREATHING 
DIFFICULTIES. 

The NOSE and Catarrh. 

The EARS and Catarrh. 

The THROAT and Catarrh. 

The MOUTH and Catarrh. 

The LUNCS and Catarrh. 

How to Cure SNORINC. 

COLDS In the HEAD and EYES. 

VOICE Troubles. 


This book 


) for a copy. 


You have only to write (enclosing a 1d. 
stamp for postage), or call, to receivea gratis copy of 
the author's book per return post. Write to 
The Rhycol Publishers, 

112 Rhycol House, 
130 Fleet St., London, E.C. 


Asthma 


Sufferers 


is very aptly entitled: 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for ood Liver 0:1; 
the J invaluable for children and invalids. 4lb., 1/4; 11b.,2 43 

: ‘Tb.,4/4, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 
. |Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Gwiford 
Lichfield, &c., by 


, | Mra. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire 


GLOBE METAL POLISH 


It polishes :. 

“ It polishes, cleans, and 
brightens, and keeps bright 

Eat|__ no matter what the 


"(@ WE DELIVER 


| our Perfected ‘CORONAPHONE’ 
and SIX SUPERB RECORDS 


You can use each of the 

3 sides in turn by simply 

unscrewing and placing tho 
worn edge inside. 


The work of a momont. 


ade in Iron and Rubber. A f <A ff) Records on Easy : 
Df alt Leather Merchants and soot Monthly Terms. (weather. It is no trouble. 
-Shops. a ‘ Allmakes & prices 
Wholesals: - r 5 $ on ven 


Days Approval In PASTE and LIQUID. 
Paste, 1d., 2d., 4d., and larger tins. 
id, 2d., 6d,, and 1/- sprinkler toy cans, 
From Dealers and Stores Preryurchere. 
MES & (A ta. Row. Loudon, E, 


ULLATHORNE & CO, 
9 Gate Street, LONDON, W.C., 


Lrd., 
SHEFFIELD’; 41 


I want to say & few special 
words to those 
To Clear the readers who are 
Air. good enough to 
write to me, 
and who wonder why P.W. pen- 
. = knives don’t come their way. 
Now there is nothing I like better than to hear from readers, 
and I can, and do, always appreciate the motive that 
prompts a reader to send me a letter even when I am 
unable to reward him for the contents of his communica- 
tion. So I'll poate out a few things to be avoided if you 
want the little penknife to leave Henrietta Street for 
your address. In the first place here’s a reader who 
writes to ask if I think he'd get on on the stage. He 
doesn’t send his proper name and address, and possibly 
‘ gets huffy when he fails to see an answer to his letter on 
this page. Now, how am I to know if he’d make a first- 
-class actor ?—and if I did know my reply wouldn't interest 
anyone but himself. That’s just to illustrate to you that 
in sending questions or experiences, you must remember 
I have to weigh well whether my reply would be of general 
-interest. Out of a large rinitiee of letters I can only 
answer some dozen or so on this page every week, so that 
this careful selection becomes an absolute necessity. 
Then there is the question of sending headings or titles 
to this correspondence page. Only this week a good 
reader quite seriously suggests the wording, ‘“ Sensible 
to the last.’ The picture to show an old gentleman in 
bed, doctor and nurse in attendance, the dying patient 
-possibly indulging in a game of chess. Now the inference 
is that your poor old Editor is “‘ sensible to the last,” 
and I protest that nobody felt less like “ shuffling off 
this mortal coil’’ than I do at present, yet I expect that 
my friend will wonder why a penknife has not come 
his way. Other titles sent recently which ere @ wrong 
. impression, and therefore have not been , are: “ The 
‘End in Sight,” ‘“‘The Last Will and Testament,” “A 
‘Final Kick,” in each case accompanied by a picture of 
a gentleman hanging from a gallows and waving his legs 
about in odd fashion. 
. The consequence is that these readers, not receiving a 
penknife, probably come to the conclusion that the Editor 
didn’t see their effort at all, and they give up trying. 
They are wrong, for I see every letter that comes in, but 
of course I can’t undertake to reply to every suggestion, 
‘whether good, bad, or indifferent. 
‘ Just one more point, don’t expect to see a reply in 
“next week’s P.W.’; as I’ve often pointed out before, 
because of our big circulation we have to start printing 
a week before pabiaiiin, so that at least two weeks 
must elapse before I can promise you a reply in the 


paper. 
That clears the air of all misunderstandings, doesn’t it ? 


Ir is just about this time that the much-talked-of 
Halley's Comet is coming into the range 


Something of vision of the ordinary man who 
to Look understands little or nothing about 
Forward To. astronomy. We shall probably not be 
able to see it with the naked eye 


at all, but if you have a fairly good telescope—and 
by that I don’t mean an elaborate and expensive instru- 
ment—you ought to be able to have a look at this really 
marvellous sight. That is provided, of course, you know 
just where to look, and therein lies the whole trouble. But 
an articlé which I’m having prepared for next week's 
issue will show you by means of the simplest diagrams 
just which part of the heavens you have to look at to 
sight the comet. It will certainly be the most useful, 
the clearest and the simplest article that has yet been 
published on this subject. ; 


WE are now right in the midst of the General Election. 
Some of you have voted, some have 
still to vote. But no matter whether 
your position is that of voter or looker-on 
you can take part in this week’s 
Picture Couplets contest, which you will find contributes 
in no small measure go the fun of the Election. As you 
will see from the first page, the -hero of this week’s 
contest is about to record his vote, and in the line you are 
invited to provide you are asked to state what happened. 
Did he vote at all? Did he vote garly? Did fe vote 
often; or was he the victim of th@ rival canvassers or 
candidates ? These are some of the ideas that readily 
suggest themselves, and I am sure that Election experi- 
ences will also help you to good matter for a good second 
line. Be sure you send us the line you construct. It 
may win for you a big cash prize, which is always accept- 
able, whether you are Liberal or Conservative, or whether 
the party you support gets into power. 


Vote for 
Couplets. 


O. E. T. wants me to explain the nature and cause of the 
Trade winds, references to which he 
Trade has often seen in books and 
Winds. papers. -—— 
: t is rather a complicated subject 
to deal with in a short ;aragraph, O. E. T., but I will do 
my best. The cause of a wind is a difference in tempera- 
ture between two adjacent regions. The air of the 
q@armer one being lighter, will ascend and flow over on 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarijed to each reader whose letter 
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the other, while the heavier air of the colder region will 
flow in below to supply its place. There is thus always 
@ surface current from the Poles towards the equator. 
This current, however, is modified by the rotation of the 
earth on its axis. Objects on the earth’s surface are 
being carried round towards the east at the equator at 
seventeen miles a minute, whereas in lat. 60 they are only 
being carried round at 8} miles a minute. Hence a wind 
blowing along the earth’s surface towards the equator 
is constantly arriving at places which have a greater 
velocity than itself. This fact, you see, alters to a certain 
extent the direction of these main wind currents, the one 
from the north blowing north-east to south-west, and 
the one from the south blowing from south-east to north- 
west. These are the Trade winds. It is only in the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans that they keep steadily to their 
directions, for in other of the world they are diverted 
by the land, which affects them in ways that, I fear, I 
have no space to enter into here. 


est that Mr. P. Prubleyce has bees 
allowi his vivid imagination to 

D ak P. a «omen ay with him. “In a recent 
a Poke r. issue,” he says, “I saw an article on 
meeeinanies cock-fighting in which that gentleman 
stated that the poker in the village inn was chained up 
to prevent the colliers from breaking each other's heads. 
Now, sir, surely that is stretching things a bit?. I am a 
collier myself, and I am aware that we are a rough class, 
but I think Mr. P. Doubleyou will admit, if you ask him, 
that he has gone a little further than the truth this 


A. §. writes to su 


J. G. has something unique in the way of canaries. “‘ The 
bird was brought to me from West 
Africa about fourteen months ago,” he 
writes, ‘and ever since then it has 
whistled, ‘How do you do, Polly ?’ 
80 plainly that visitors to my house 

recognise the words that are whistled. Before coming to 
this country Dickie’s cage used to hang beside that of a 
trained parrot, who was always repeating the above 
query. The canary took to imitating it, and even now, 
after having been separated from the parrot for over a 
year, repeats the phrase perfectly.”—— 
Well, I congratulate you, J. é, on the possession of 
such a remarkable pet. I have never heard of a talking 
canary before, but, after all, I suppose there.is no reason 
why a canary shouldn’t repeat words just as well as a 
parrot on a raven or pl It seems a pity, however, 
that being gifted with such remarkable powers, he should 
waste them on a monotonous greeting to an absent bird. 
See if you can’t teach him to put his abilities to some 
nobler use. Try and make him learn to say Pearson's 
Weekly. Iwill give you a new cage for him if you can, 
amet wl bring him up to Henrietta Street so that I can 

ear him. 


A Conversa- 
tional 
Canary. 


C. W., of Croydon, I think, will have the sincere sympathy 
of every male reader of this paper, 
Will He Have Here is his woeful story: - 
to Pay? “T am in a great state of agitation 
and seek your valuable advice as to 
the wisest course to pone. Two months ago I was 
introduced to a lady of twenty-four at a dance, and have 
taken her out on an average twice a week. A few days 
ago she handed me her autograph album, and requested 
me to write something in it. I looked over variqus books, 
and decided on the following verse, which I penned in 
her album : : 
Sweetheart, could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would be thine, 
But, check'd by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine. 

“ After we had been at the theatre one evening I returned 
her album as I wished her ‘ Good night.’ I received a letter 
— her the following afternoon wating she had much 
pleasure in accepting my proposal of marriage. I was 
dumfounded at first. t could not believe Qs eyes, 
then it finally dawned upon me, she had evidently mis. 
construed the meaning of the verse I wrote. I immedi- 
ately answered her letter, disclaiming any proposal on 
my part, and intimated that for certain reasons I thought 
it. best we did not meet again. Judge my utter amaze- 
ment when she answered my letter and threatened a 
breach of promise case if I failed to marry her. Since 
studying the verse I find there is an indirect proposal, but 
I had no idea of such when I wrote the lines. Now 
kindly let me know how to act in this serious case.””—__ 

If you have told the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, C. W., I don’t think you have much to fear, for, in 
the language of the lawyers, there is no evidence that 
you have asked the lady to marry you. At the same 
time, on your own showing, you have taken the lady 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


——_—_ “—s - af ss 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 27, 1910, 
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out some sixteen times, and if you have pees any letters 
to her calling her “‘ Sweetheart,” and indicating that your 
wayward heart wants to be shared, the lady may seo {9 
it, with the aid of a bright lawyer, that the offering yo), 
cast at her shrine is not so worthless as you imagined, 
One has to be so careful in these matters. But, if yo, 
have told me all, it is an obvious ty on, and I don’t thin‘, 
any jury would make you pay. If I were you I wou!y 
fight shy of confessional albums in future. 


Or the words which have reached me suggesting on 

oe lish word instead of the Frenc} 
English for ‘chauffeur,’ I think the best j, 
Chacffeur. . “ motist,” with, as a reader pute it, 
the feminine form for possible use. 


“ motiste.” A. H. C., possibly thinking of the erspiring 


ntleman he has seen pushing their broken-down (a1, 
in front of them, suggests the word, “cartroller.” But 
why the “t” in the middle, A.H.C.? The only reader 
who ought to be severely pansies is W. P. D., of Preston, 
He suggests the word “ Benzolinero,” for he thinks tlicy 
must all be “ ’eroes’’ who can stand the smell for any 
length of time. Shame! Shame! W. P. D. 

AFTER being many things, the cover of P.W. has turned 
op ae . TTnteotive. Here is the story. It cone: 
Detective from Gus, who is a soldier at Bulforg 

“Camp, Wilts. : 

“This absolutely true story I send you to illustrata 
what an important peek the marvellous cover played in 
the idefitification of a thief. At the beginning of tle 
dancing season I had the misfortune to lose my dancing 
shoes. About two weeks before Christmas I was present 
at one of our dances when I saw a man wearing what | 
could almost swear were my shoes, I him if 
they were his, and he replied in the affirmative. | 
wasn't satisfied. I called some of my fellow-comrades a3 
witnesses, and told the man to take off the shoes. When 
he had done so I asked one of the witnesses to look in 
the toe of each shoe and he would find the cover, or part 
of the cover, of P.W. He did so, and found the good 
old pink cover. The evidence was so strong and conclusive 
that everybody agreed the shoes were mine. The {cllow 
afterwards admitted that he stole the shoes, so after 
all I have to thank you for the recovery cf my 
‘ pumps.’ ” 

Don’t mention it, Gus. 
been of service. 


Only too kappy to has 


Tals year there are so many pantomimes that it is difficult 
for the playgoer to make up his mind 


. fu sbeat which to go and see. All who are in 
mimes. doubt on this point should get the 


: Special .Christmas Pantomime and 
Entertainment Edition of the Daily Express, which is 
the best guide on the subject publish Although it 
only costs a halfpenny, it contains sixteen pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs of all the leading 
pantomime artists, and is in every gense a comple 
guide to the pantomimes, both London and Provincial. 

An article of especial interest is entitled ‘“ How to 
Write a Comic Song,” by Mr. T. S. Lonsdale, author of 
the famous song, ‘“‘ Tommy Make Room for Your Uncle.” 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 


A -, 28; F. Mees 
{. M. 18.5 H. S., 1s.; J. B.S. and W. B., Valparai~. 
1; Mrs. J. ‘Thomas, 10s.; A. Reeves, 9d.; A. J., 6d-7 Edinburz!, 
.; D. B., 33.; H. H. Seed, 1s. 6d.; H. M. C., Is.; B. O. M., 193 : 
Miss V. Eyre Matcham, 158.; Mr. Prior-Wandesforde, £1; Hi. M.. 
5s.; H. M., 6d.; H. M.©., Is.; An Officer, H.M.S. Temeraire, £1. 
Two friends from Glasgow, 1s. 6d.; A Tover of Children, ‘%.. 
Sindbad the Sailor, 1s. 8d.; B. £5; W._W. Masser, lu. 
A. Moss, 4s. 6d.; B.S. A. P., 108.; American Friend, per J. 8. 

Bi Forman, £1 1s.; H. Harvey, £2. 


Coutgcrep : Stokers of H.M.S. Dike of Edinburgh, £1 5s.: Mis 
d, 7s. 6d.; Amateur Boxing Associa 

Miss R. M. Hunt, 16s. i. 
ets.’ Mess, Ist Cameron, Alderstv', 
F. Withell, 103.; H.M.S. Briliiant. 
of H.M.S. Ocean, 183.;_(as¥ 


, 39. Od. i 
Mess, 2nd Worcester Regt 
£2 123. 6d 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THE OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - = = 
Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


™ emi" ™ 6,000,000 atm 
Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fi Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public . Excess Bad Debt. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Geevelary. 
* 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


M.A P. is now printed in excellent 
new type, and is embeilishet 5: a 
number of bright, illustrated joes 
by artists who draw for * Pench" 
and -the expensive weeiiy zaters. 


Is Marriage too Easy? 


Lately there has been.a great deal of discussion 
on this question, and many clergymen, reformers, 
“and ethers are of the opinion that marriages 
should be made. more difficult to enter into than 
they are.at present. Many young girls have been 
induced to marry ecoundrels, only to find, when it 
. is too late, that their lives have been ruined. Had 
it net been so easy for them to become legally 
wed they might have avoided untold misery. This 
important question is thoroughly discussed in 
this week's ‘‘M.A.P." “by, amongst others, Canon 
Horsley, Archdeacon Wilberforce, and Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth. Other interesting contributions in 
this number are ‘“‘Qn Electioneering,’’ by T.P., 
and a chat with Mr. Alexander Ure, K.C., the 
Lord Advecate. . . 


Fhias is a reproduction of the cover of the 
FEBRUARY 


ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


_ Whatever the Election Result 
“THE ROYAL” TOPS THE POLL 
with a large majority. 
22nd. 


Good, new, and hitherto unpublished & 
stories of well-known people appear 
in its pages every week. In this 
respect M.A.P. is unique. Get a 
copy to-day and judge for yourself. 


, READY JAN. PRICE 4d. 


Ow” This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID, | - 


We pay any number of clatms in reapect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


ICTURE COUPLETS. 


Continued from Page One. 
9 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 


é, ‘ee , Bride-street, E.C. 
vi 3 Budge Terr., Ystradgynlais. 


nan, A 2 South View, Disley, Stockport. 
c. W., 16 High St., Gedajming. 
ry, R.-E., 98 Erlanger Ru, New E€ross, 8.E. 


WINNERS VOTE FOR THE 
“RAPID RHYMESTER "” 


as the handiest and most helpful 
Rhyming Dictionary you can buy. 
With the ‘‘ Rapid Rhymester” at 
your ‘side your chances of suc- 
cess in Picture Couplets and 


th, B., oe London Rd., King’s Lynn. : 
fi Mrs, 8., 34 Ravenscourt Pk. Mans,, Paddeuswick Rd., W. 
smith, Mra R., 23 Hillcrest View, TLecds. 

Hiamson, W., 118 Nicolson St., Edinburgh. 


45 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Beeches, Beulah Cresc.. Thornton Heath. 
‘te = AK ‘A., 90 Decne Ra., Langside, G.asgow. 
ii Pimlico Rd., 


mpbell, A 
rmichael 
rchman, 


aan Miss T., 6 Maple St., Fitzroy Sq. 


Mi Masy’s Buildings, Ten 
siblin, rs., M.A ee North Wood, 1 ae 


ties, Mise M., Lynton House, Imperial Ave., Shirley, Shampton. 
Heheve Crewe St., Derby. 

ane 1 Ni St. Tyne Dock, 8. Shicids, 

g. 1, ha meacrsay. 


a ies, Cc. H. 8., 23 awe Merrion St., Dublin. 
owles, J. H., 6 Egypt St., Warrington, Lancs. 
eh, J, W., 122 Nelson Rd:, Central, Gf, Yarmouth. 


other rhyming competitions 
are increased a thousandfold. 


Mr. Witt F. Berry, 20 Bowbridge Road, 
Newark-on-Trent, writes :—‘‘ I have pleasure i in testi- 
fying to the usefulness of your book, the ‘ Rapid 
Rhymester,’ and have no hesitation in saying it should 


often safficient to supply the requisite idea for a 
+ succesafal line,’ 
Mr. T, F, Watton, Maes Talaran, Dulgelly, 
. writes:—“I find tho ‘Rapid Rhymester’ very 
valuable for making good lines as there are so many 
rhyming words to choose from. Being arranged 
alphabetically they are easily found, and lines suggest 
themselves from the words thus "discovered. You 
also give a few very useful hints to competitors which 
are very valuable. If losers would use your * Rapid 
Bhymeater ’ they would stand a good winning chance.” 


H on duty, nor a gui nor engaged in an 
& 100 Legh the pareeat number of Pearson s ib cx 


RAILWAY : 


£1000 TAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


;' Rd., Barki . WHAT COUPLETS WINNERS SAY 
Bich," A. “6.01g Palace Gates a, Won Green, 503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
Vv 
2, Drayton Rd. ifartesden. ‘Here are testimonials to the value of the ‘Rapid including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
zeta F ie one. Rhymester" sent by winners in Picture Couplets: This Insurance holds good for an number of claims of 


gery ch—not un one only. £1 apecin Y guaranteed by 

B OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 

LIMITED, 36 to 44 Scouse Street, London, £.C.. 10 whoin notes 

of claim, ander the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above addrcss. 


* Partick, p a: be im the hands of all competitors in rhyming will be paid by the above Corporition to the leat 
mtom, Bay nia tyres mas “Bari, ste competitions. The list of rhyming words is a very £1,000 representative of any person hi! Hed by at ave: 
A gs wn nen” Ra. SW. comprehensive one, and a glance through theso is t) dent in (reat Britain or Ireland to the passenzer 


(rain in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vanes), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, posse-sian, 
the Insurance oupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or ber, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that'the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
Tepresentative of such person injufed, should death result grom ” 
such accident within three calendar months therealter, und that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of :1s occurrence. 

In the event of a person, net being a rit! way servant 


lt wil] you alaa to. a copy. A shilling spent r her, at the time of a of bole killed by a Ay a 
pwicil § aii Rd.. L'pool. on the OM Zer "* now may win you vi dentin the Us ‘Unitea or she, ay Be. Moot by on ate ie to et 
a sae Saf ines, Sen@. 1s, 14, to the Pu Company, 17 P. Nein.in which de or she, pas oe be waging cs a pissin ger, the 
a d.. rie Brixton, 8, W. a copy of the HATID RHY ite: i Wit receive the sum of ONE 
Yrs. 3 ‘Gherton” St, Victarta," 8: i will be. : to you by return. Copies may slso oh MED POUNDS, wich te coupon bn sig nea r not, pro- 
: . i to ' N Aceip 

Fhin, Ba 4 Phiti Rd. it few pee. be the jessrs. ith Gbauasrer Comroniriox: F OF to 4: Moorraie Sirert, London, 

| oe a ., Within seven days from 2 hod of (he accident 
ry sn ii Mundre@ Pounds will be paid to the ‘eval sepreseniative 
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“¥ m ra i Commercial Rd. F 
A tenes Grove. Cheadle, Cheshire. 
St dee St., Anfield, Liverpool. 
Miss apg St. Swansca. 
St, Chelmsford. 

oun, Gesgow. 


iz em o¢ High St ch 
} Ris aa Onsiow’ Gaus... Wa Waitin ngton, Surrey: 


oul B., SS ean t Rd., slate M’ter. 
Moss ne, HL, 6 Vietoria Villas, Sonderburg Rd., Finsbury Pk. 
ltrety Miss M., 15 Swanage Rd,, Wandsworth Common. 
Kshe, B, AL, Eleven Lane Ends, Tandragee, Co, Armagh. 


The book that every thrifty householder must réad 


SHILLINGS A WEEK PER HEAD 


Sold by all Booksellers, price Is., or post free for Is. 3d. 
from.A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


of oe who pects his death by accident while aati Wy riding 
a cyc N inopivtosy that deceased at the time of such accident haul in 
his, or he: ssion. the Insurance Coupon on this page. or tie 
paper in welch it is, with his, or her, usual signature. written i 
iuk or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. and that 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that neti 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above 
within three days of its occurrence, This paper may be left at 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

‘The above conditions ure the essence of the contr, ot. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue oniy 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subie:t 

of, the ‘* Ocean 


nd 
Accident and Guarantee C ae sipuitons 
an’ ompany, Lim ; 
Act,’ 1990. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. and 7 

The Parchase of this Publication is aati} ted to be the payme ent 


ofa Preecure under Scct. 33 of tho Act. A Print of the Ac 
Pe seen at the office of this Sournals or of the’ said corporat is 


at 
of ate can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Th 
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; Lighting Up Time paper in respect of the same risk. 
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Nutrition. 


In purchasing Fluid Ju-Vis the public are assured of 


_ obtaining a Beef Tea of the most nutritive value. 


aot It contains all the nourishment of the Extract of Beef 
improved with Beef Fibrine and valuable megeable 
‘properties. 


i] Economy. 


Fluid Ju-Vis by analysis shows about double the value for 
‘the same money | in comparison ‘with Beef Extracts. _ 


Flavour. 


«- - Fluid Ju-Vis can be contdently commended to the most 


fastidious palate, being delightful in flavour, perfect in 
purity, easy of digestion, and readily partaken by invalids 
and dyspeptics. 


-REAKEAST 


CUP 


Fluid oJ u-Vis. 


Is endorsed by eminent doctors and analytical .chetists, 
~ It imparts ‘warmth, increases | vitality, and. dimini-Les 

fatigue. For: cold - mornings -a breakfastcupful, costing 
_ one penny, will meatal help in the avoidance a chills. 


THE DOCTORS AND FL TH 


A . distinguished WEST END | ‘The MEDICAL PRESS,” Oct 2151 
DOCTOR writes :— - > 1908, says :— 
«Portman Square, 30th Nov, 1908. .“ This preparation (FLUID JU-V (5) is 


: : " composed of a judicious combination of 
“TI find JU-VIS an excellent prepara- | Beef and Vegetable 


tion as a restorative after illness, and The action of such a mixed ext: act 3 


particularly after physical fatigue. practically the same as that of « 0d 

és meat extract, while the addition wf the 

Yours very truly, vegetable extract givos a softne:s {> ‘iw 
i — ae,” | taste.” 


INVALUABLE, . STRENGTHENING, “WVIGORATIG 


| Fluid Ju-Vis is a } ace and melpeel. addition | to gravies, soups: -ete.; ; ; ask your dealer for a bottle of 


2-OZ. Bottle, 6 6° 


4-0z. Bottle, 11;> 


Double Value for Money as compared. with the usual | Fluid Beef ‘Extrac. 
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Thy Mtqae er. “PARSING MEN” Oo, WEUMETI STREET ORD, 


very durable qi 
comfortable, f 
2 Warm Woollen &i 
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